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FOR BETTER... MORE 








“BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT” 


COOPER-HEWITT 
MERCURY VAPOR 


Give the workers every possible opportunity of 
spending their energy on productive work. Ban- 
ish the wasted energy consumed in the mere 
physical effort of “seeing”. Treat yourself to the 
profits of better light—better in quality and cor- 
rect as to intensity levels—and bear in mind that 
quality, in light as in all things, is of utmost im- 
portance—and in the long run the cheapest by far. 

G. E. Vapor Lamp Company are flooding prac- 
tically every branch of industry with the detail 
revealing light of mercury vapor. In some indus- 
tries more than 60% of production is made with 


alter Light 


PRODUCTIVE SIGHT 







HIGH 


INTENSITY 





MERCURY 
VAPOR 


LAMP 


4 <* 
Tuan %* 


greater safety, quicker and more economically 
with the aid of the non-fatiguing light of mercury 
vapor light. 

Utilities, consulting engineers and contractors 
are aiding industry in gaining “better light for 
better sight” by recommending the addition of 
“quality” to light through the use of mercury 
vapor. Two types illustrated are available. They 
serve every industrial need efficiently and eco- 
nomically. Detailed information is yours for the 
asking . . . General Electric Vapor Lamp Com- 


pany, 801 Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


635 Copr. 1934, General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
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CUT YOUR HANDLING COSTS 
WITH ACME SUPERSTRIP 


IN LONG COILS AND 
SKID SHIPPED ..... -~ 


® Acme Superstrip is not only made to meet 
your product needs ... It not only gives better 
products, with waste and rejections cut to the 
minimum... 





In addition ... Acme studies your particular 
handling set-up and ships Superstrip in a 
manner that fits it. Long coils, for instance, 
speed production. Skid shipping cuts down 
unloading and handling time. 


Often, the need for finishing after fabrication 
can be eliminated by Acme Superstrip, finished 
to your requirements before shipment. 


Add all the advantages of Acme Superstrip to- 
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STAINLESS 






© Difficult part made from cold rolled, 
electro-galvanized Superstrip. No finish- 
ing after fabrication. This is just one of 
countless products made from Acme 
Superstrip, in the general, electrical, 
automotive, and other industries. 


®@ These big coils of Superstrip for auto- 

matic feeding, save money on production. 

The Acme skid shipping method facilitates 
handling. 


gether and you get the answer why an ever-increas- 
ing number of companies are using this super strip 
steel. Send for the booklet 
“Batting ‘Em Out.” No obli- 
gation. ACME STEEL COMPANY, 
General Offices: Chicago. 
Branches and Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities. 





| ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2841 Archer Avenue, Chicago 
Send, without obligation, the booklet “Batting ‘Em Out.” 
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FOOTBURT, 


CAM FEED 


OOTBURT Cam Feed Units offer 

a most desirable way of building 
up equipment to handle automotive 
valve hole operations. The cam pro- 
vides the proper feed for variations 
in hole size and the accurate dwell re- 
quired on such operations as qualify- 
ing and seating. Units are self con- 
tained, making a very simple machine 


possible. 


Cam feed units are used as an eco- 
nomical means of building up all types 
of production machines for multiple 
spindle drilling, reaming, spot-facing 
and similar operations. There are four 


sizes available. 


Why not send us a blueprint of your 
job? We will be glad to figure with 
you on Footburt machines made up 


with these units. 


THE FOOTE-BURT COMPANY ¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Detroit Office: 4-151 General Motors Building 





MACHINES 


Chicago Office: 565 Washington Boulevard 
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Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


“Government does not create 


wealth—it dissipates wealth" 


July Opens Strong Despite 4th 


First Half Reports Show 
Output Near 1929 Level 


by Harold E. Gronseth 


Detroit News Editor, Automotive Industries 


Despite the holiday-shortened week, retail sales of motor vehicles 
gave a good account of themselves during the week ended July 6. 
While available reports showed a let-down from the swift pace of the 
week before, the decline was considerably less than expected and 
taking into consideration the factors involved indicate a well sustained 
demand that should be reflected in higher figures when the current 


week is reported. 





Proposal as Penalty 


1On “Business Bigness” Sees Cost Rise 


Charging that government dissipates 
rather than creates wealth Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., General Motors president, in 
a letter sent Thursday to GM_ stock- 
holders flayed the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion proposals of levying a tax upon net 
incomes of corporations as a _ penalty 
upon “business bigness” that is dis- 
criminatory, that will increase unem- 
ployment, increase costs and_ selling 
prices, attack the present standard of 
living and fail to produce sufficient 
revenues to balance the federal budget. 

Mr. Sloan questions the motives behind 
the proposed taxation program saying: “The 
disparity between the revenue required and 
the amount to be raised by the new pro- 
posal, in the light of surrounding circum- 
stances, leads definitely to the conviction 
that the primary object of the proposal is 
an attempt to control and limit, or perhaps 
even destroy ‘business bigness’, and sec- 
endly, to effect a broader distribution of 
wealth.” Mr. Sloan begs the question 
whether what he terms “business bigness” 
is a desirable or undesirable factor in our 
national economy and whether it promotes 
or penalizes the welfare of the community. 
The GM president points out that so far as 
he can recall this is the first attempt by the 
national government to discriminate against 
“business bigness” by the medium of tax- 
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ation, or in any other way. He counsels 

that to inject into our national economy 

such an entirely new principle with such 

tremendous ramifications “for good or evil” 

time should be given for an intelligent and 

open-minded discussion of its effect. 
(Turn to page 41, please) 


First Half Output 
Up 32% Over 1934 


Motor Vehicle production for members of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association 
was 276,218 units during the month of June, 
according to estimates just released by the 
Association. Estimating Ford production at 
about 76,000 units, this makes a total for 
June of approximately 352,218 as compared 
with 320,383 during June a year ago and 
385,486 during May of this year. 

Detail figures are as follows: 


DO, BE an ns ose ae ss 352,218 
| a. re ee 385,486 
Te, Ts kn wos sa 320,382 
rere 2,348,606 
6 Mos., 1934 ........... 1,796,347 
Per cent change 
June, ’35 over May, ’35 ....— 8.6 
June, ’35 over June, ’34 ....+10.0 


6 Mos., ’35 over 6 Mos., ’34..+31.0 


Motor officials were highly encouraged by 
the showing, since there were actually only 
three good sales days during the week. As 
might be expected, with the usual exodus 
of folk from their homes for the Fourth of 
July and many extending the holiday over 
the week end, the last half of the week was 
unproductive from a sales standpoint. More- 
over, the first week of any month usually is 
the leanest. Sales gain momentum as the 
month progresses and pile up in the final 
week. This is particularly true with or- 
ganizations having sales contests. Going 
counter to seasonal trend, June had closed 
exceptionally strong aided by pre-holiday 
buying, many purchasers demanding de- 
livery in time for the holiday trip. The 
expectation was for a sharp drop in de- 
liveries last week, but reports from some of 
the leading companies disclosed less than 
an 11 per cent decline from the high figures 
of the preceding week. 

The unexpectedly heavy increases in de- 
liveries toward the end of June has made 
necessary an upward revision in the earlier 
estimate of retail sales for the month. It 
now appears that passenger car sales in 
June totaled 295,000 while truck sales prob- 
ably ran close to 49,000, making a com- 
bined volume of 341,000 units or practically 
on a par with May registrations of 341,169 
cars and trucks. Of the May total 293,201 
were passenger cars and 47,968 were trucks. 
Had the normal seasonal trend held, June 
sales would have been somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 325,000 units. 

The unexpected gain in sales shown dur- 
ing the last 10 days of June was even more 
noteworthy when it is considered that the 
period had only eight sales days, while the 
preceding 10-day period had nine. 

(Turn to page 41, please) 
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GM June Sales Show Big Gain Over May; 
Six Months’ Totals Near 1929 Records 


General Motors sales of cars to world dealers, dealers in the United States and 
consumers of this country skyrocketed above the May totals and closely ap- 
proached April’s figures. For the January-June period of this year total sales to 
world dealers were the largest for any corresponding six months since 1929, when 
the total was 1,171,868; first half consumer sales this year exceeded sales for any 
similar period since 1930 when the total was 657,829. Not since 1929, when the 
first six months’ sales to U. S. dealers reached 929,384 cars, has any similar period 
shown larger totals than the first half of the current year. Although dealer in- 
ventories increased steadily from the first of the year until May when labor 


ore 
* 


troubles caused a reversal, the trend turned upward again in June. 


figures for 1935 and 1934 are shown in the accompanying table: 


June, 

1935 
Sales to world dealers .......... 181,188 
Sales to U. S. dealers.......... 150,863 
Sales to U. S. consumers....... * 137,782 
Change in U. S. dealer stocks... +13,081 
Sales to foreign dealers.......... 30,325 


Comparative 
Six Six 

May, June, Mos. Mos. 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
134,597 146.881 888,560 750,276 
105,159 118,789 710,224 473,009 
109,051 112,847 648,835 494,972 
—3,892 +5,942 61,389 —21,963 
29,438 28,092 277,267 


178,336 








NASFC Opposes Wis. 
Finance Co. Measure 


Bill Proposes Licenses 
for Dealers, Salesmen, 
Financial Companies 


In line with its opposition to any legis- 
lation requiring licensing, supervision and 
examination of sales finance companies, the 
NASFC has expressed its disapproval of 
the bill now pending before the Wisconsin 
Senate which would regulate insta]ment 
selling and sales finance companies. The 
association’s disapproval of such legislation 
is based upon the belief that the passage, 
no matter how mild, may eventually lead 
to the enactment of more stringent and 
hampering provisions. 

This bill, however, according to Milan V. 
Ayres, NASFC secretary, is less objection- 
able than the Indiana regulatory act. The 
measure proposes to license motor vehicle 
dealers at $5, motor vehicle salesmen at $2, 
and sales finance companies at $50 per 
annum. Wisconsin’s bill would require that 
finance companies shall keep on file with 
the commissioner at all times a copy of 
each rate sheet distributed by it for use in 
the state. Under the measure’s provisions, 
the state banking commission may at any 
time and as often as it wishes examine the 
books, accounts, records and files used in 
the business of every person licensed under 
the act, and that the licensee shall pay the 
costs of such examination. 

Other provisions are that every retail in- 
stalment concern, whether relating to mo- 
tor vehicles or not, shall state the cash 
price of the goods, the amount of the down 
payment, the unpaid balance and the amount 
of the finance charge, including insurance, 
if any, and provision that in the event of 
prepayment there shall be a refund of in- 
terest at a rate not less than eight per cent 
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per annum, and also a refund of the un- 
earned portion of the insurance premium 
at short term rates. According to the bill, 
25 days after the making of the contract a 
statement shall be mailed to the buyer “re- 
citing the insurance premium as fixed in 
the published manual of a recognized stand- 
ard rating bureau.” 

There are provisions forbidding factory 
coercion and factory subsidy. Violations of 
this act are punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment. Licenses may be suspended 
and revoked by the commission, but are 
subject to judicial review. 


Automobile License Rates 
Cut by Ill. Law Makers 


The Illinois state legislature has voted a 
reduction of 10 per cent in automobile 


licenses. The new rates, together with pres- 


ent rates, are as follows: 


New Present Reduc- 
Horsepower Rates Rates ion 
25 and under... $6.50 $8.00 $1.50 
25 to 35 ...... 10.50 12.00 1.50 
LL! ee 17.00 20.00 3.00 
50 and over ... 22.00 25.00 3.00 


Indian Motocycle Adds 
4-Cylinder Model to Line 


The Indian Motocycle Co., Springfield, 
Mass., announces the addition of a new four- 
cylinder motorcycle with a bore and stroke 
of 2% in. and 3% in. respectively. The new 
machine will be officially known as model 
436, and additional features of the 77.21 cu. 
in. air-cooled power plant include: overhead 
exhaust valve and side intake valve; re- 
movable exhaust valve seats and cages; five 
bearing crankshaft with pressure lubrication 
to all engine bearings. Dual mufflers and 
exhaust pipes not only reduce back pres- 
sure but also result in quiet operation. Auto- 


Lite distributor in combination with a light. 
ing generator is standard equipment, while 
magneto ignition is provided as optional 
equipment at extra cost. 

The clutch is of the multiple disk type, 
operating in oil and three speeds of the 
semi-constant mesh type are provided by 
the transmission. Drive from the engine 
to the transmission is by helical bevel gears, 
while final drive to the rear wheel is a 
roller chain. Fuel tank capacity is 4.6 gal. 
and a cruising radius of 200 miles is 
claimed. 


Cummins’ Transcontinental 
Economy Run Cost $7.63 


C. L. Cummins, president of the Cummins 
Engine Company, Columbus, Indiana, com- 
pleted his transcontinental economy tour at 
Los Angeles, cn July 4. In a leisurely trip 
from New York City to Los Angeles, he 
covered 3774 miles, averaging 34.62 miles 
per gallon of fuel. 

Mr. Cummins drove a standard Auburn 
Phaeton equipped with a new and smaller 
6-Cylinder Cummins Engine, which burns 
Diesel fuel oil, and the total cost for the 
fuel for the entire coast-to-coast trip was 
$7.63. The engine is rated at 85 h.p. at 
2200 r.p.m., and it is the first production 
model Diesel engine to be installed in a 
standard American passenger automobile. 
The engine is designed for and will be 
used mainly for light truck service. 


Discharge, Hiring Rates 
Lower in Motor Industry 


A leveling out of employment conditions 
within the automobile industry is indicated 
by statistics recently released by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor. Statistics for May, compared with 
the preceding month and the same month 
of 1934, show that the discharge rate is 
steadily falling, standing at .29 per 100 em- 
ployees for May of this year as compared 
with .37 for April and .52 for May one year 
ago. The lay-off rate for May increased over 
April, from 2.28 to 5.53, but was less than 
half of the May, 1934, rate. The accession, 
or hiring rate, was highest in April when 
it reached 5.32 per 100 workers, the May 
rate was 1.95, which compares with 4.24 
for the same month of last year. The de- 


_tailed figures follow: 


Class May, April, May, 

of Rates 1935 1935 1934 

OS EERO S 1.36 1.61 2.45 
Discharge ....... .29 -37 .52 
CS ae 5.53 2.28 12.85 
Total separation. 7.18 4.26 15.82 
Accession ....... 1.95 5.32 4.24 


McDuffee Named President 
Of Prest-O-Lite Co. 


D. H. Kelly, chairman of the board of 
Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery Company, has 
announced the promotion of J. H. McDuffee 
to the position of president of the company. 

Mr. McDuffee has been with Prest-O-Lite 


for many years and since 1927 has been 
vice-president. 
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Administration, Labor Seen Uncertain 


On Benefits Accruing From Labor Bill 


Without ceremony President Roose- 
velt last Friday signed the Wagner- 
Connery Labor Disputes Bill. At the 
same time Mr. Roosevelt issued a state- 
ment, to which considerable significance 
has been attached, concerning the 
measure. 

While the Act has been called the “Magna 
Carta of Labor,” the President warned 
against expecting too much of its ad- 
ministration, stressing that it “may even- 
tually eliminate one major cause of labor 
disputes, but will not stop all labor 
disputes.” In other words, the Act is in- 
tended to deal with disputes arising out of 
representation controversies, and not with 
wages, hours, working conditions, etc. In 
the last year, of course, representation has 
been the preponderant issue in _ labor 
troubles. 

Mr. Roosevelt also emphasized that the 
Act “does not cover all industry and labor, 
but is applicable only when violation of the 
legal right of independent self-organization 
would burden or obstruct interstate com- 
merce.” This would indicate that in any 
dispute placed before it, the National Labor 
Relations Board will first have to determine 
its jurisdiction by applying the test of 
whether the dispute burdens or obstructs 
interstate commerce. 

If, in making this determination, the 
Board applies the legal principles which 
many believe to be implicit in the Supreme 
Court’s NRA decision, the scope of the 
Board’s authority will be limited to a rela- 
tively narrow area. On the other hand, if 
the Board acts on the theories of the powers 
vested in Congress by the commerce clause, 
which are held by Senator Wagner and 
other sponsors of this measure, the Board’s 
field of activity will be extremely broad— 
so broad in fact that court tests to deter- 
mine which viewpoint is right, will be in- 
evitable. 

Much will depend on the membership of 
the Board although it is presumed that the 
President will select personnel who will re- 
flect his views on the issue of the extent of 
federal powers over labor relations. Con- 
sequently the initial activities of the Board 
are being awaited with impatience, both for 
what they will reveal regarding the Board’s 
own position on the question, and also in- 
directly for what they will reveal regarding 
the administration’s attitude. Meanwhile, 
it seems to be quite generally expected that 
the policy of the Board is more likely to 
follow the thinking of Senator Wagner and 
other sponsors of the measure, than other- 
wise. 


The President’s approval of the Wagner 
Bill and his support of other measures. of 
doubtful constitutionality, such as the Guf- 
fey Coal Bill, is regarded by some as po- 
litical strategy designed to build up support 
for revision of the Constitution broadening 
federal powers, should these and other New 
Deal measures be knocked out by the, Su- 
preme Court. In that event, the picture of 
nine old men blocking the wheels of “prog- 
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ress” undoubtedly could be used effectively 
to get votes. The fact that the picture was 
distorted and obscured the real function of 
the Supreme Court in our government, 
might not count for much under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Even in the absence of a test of the law 
there is growing doubt that organized labor 
will meet with great success in further or- 
ganization of workers. This opinion is based 
upon experience under Section 7a. The Re- 
covery Act went into effect when the de- 
pression was at its height; labor unrest was 
widespread. Today the drama is missing. 
Realities are more existent. Workers well 
know they are not compelled to join a 
union, as has been admitted by Senator 
Wagner, author of the Act. 

Whatever the Wagner-Connery Act may 
or may not accomplish, it is reported from 
authoritative sources that its enactment 
saved William Green, AFL president, from 
being voted out of office next October. It 
is no secret that a radical element within 
the Federation had put much pressure on 
Mr. Green to get Congressional action on 
this and other bills. Some of the others have 
not come through, but the success with the 
Labor Disputes Act is said to have as- 
sured Mr. Green’s continuation in office. 
Some quarters of industry, realizing the 
radical threat within the Federation, feel 
the Act’s passage is some compensation if 
it assures continued direction of AFL by 
the more conservative group. 


DeVilbiss Training School 
Schedule Announced by Co. 


The DeVilbiss Company announces the 
schedule of their training school for the 
last half of 1935. The training period lasts 
for one week. Classes will start on the fol- 
lowing dates: July 15, August 19, Sep- 
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tember 23, October 21, and November 18. 

This school is open to industrial painters, 
master painters, automobile refinishers, and 
all others interested in learning the tech- 
nique of spray-painting equipment. 


Test Ind. Instalment 


Sale Act in U.S. Court 


GMAC and Dealer Seek 
Injunction; Call Law 
Unconstitutional, Void 


A ruling on the petition of the General 
Motors Acceptance Corp. of Indiana and 
the McHenry Chevrolet Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis dealer, for a temporary injunction 
restraining the enforcement of the Indiana 
Retail Instalment Sales Act is expected 
early next week from the three federal 
judges before whom the suit was begun last 
week in the United States District Court. 

This Act sets up a minimum rate of 
finance charges for periods ranging from 
two to 24 months on sales both of new and 
used merchandise and provides for a min- 
imum refund for prepayment running from 
one per cent on one month prepayment to 
9.5 per cent on 18 months prepayment. 

The petitioners allege the Act is uncon- 
stitutional, void and in violation of Sec- 
tion 1 of Article 14 of the amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States. Also 
it is claimed by the plaintiffs that enforce- 
ment of the Act would deprive them of their 
property without due process of law and 
deprive them of equal protection of the laws, 
and further that the Act is an illegal dele- 
gation of legislative power to the state’s 
Department of Financial Institutions. 

Particular interest attaches to this case 
inasmuch as it is the first court test of the 
first law ever passed by a state legislature 
to regulate the business of instalment 
sellers and sales finance companies. Since 
this action has been brought in a federal 
rather than a state court there appears a 
probabil‘ty the question will be carried to 
the United States Supreme Court before it 
is finally settled. 








British racing drivers 
and designer who 
recently arrived in 
this country. From 
left to right they 
are Reid Railton, 
designer of the 
Napier-Railton, the 
12-cylinder car the 
drivers will use in 
speed runs at the 
Bonneville salt beds; 
T. E. Rose Richards 
and John Cobb. In 
front is C. J. P. 
Dodson. 
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Toledo Parts Manufacturers Ask FTC for 


Relief from Steel Price Differentials 


ToLepo, July 9—A plea for relief against 
differentials in steel prices which went un- 
heeded by NRA code administrators, is now 
being renewed on behalf of 50 industries, 
mostly in automotive parts business, in a 
brief filed with the Federal Trade com- 
mission and executives of steel producing 
companies, by Clare B. Tefft, transporta- 
tion commissioner of the Toledo Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The companies claim they will use about 
300,000 tons of steel this year. 

While products of the Toledo manufac- 
turers compete directly with many Mich- 
igan products the manufacturers in Detroit 
and nearby Michigan cities have been given 
a delivered price on steel which is lower 
than that for Toledo although the Michigan- 
bound steel moves through Toledo to get 
to its destination. ‘ 

Companies joining in the plea for relief 
from the differential amounting to $1.30 to 
$4 a net ton against Toledo manufacturers 
include the Acklin Stamping Co., Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., American- 
National Co., American Can Co., Bingham 
Stamping & Tool Co., Champion Spark 
Plug Co., Chevrolet Motor Ohio Co., City 
Machine & Tool Co., City Auto Stamping 
Co., Doehler Die Casting Co., Dura Co., 
DeVilbiss Co., Electric Auto-Lite Co., Etna 
Machine Co., Gendron. Wheel Co., Haughton 
Elevator & Machine Co., Jeannin Electric 
Co., S. M. Jones Co., Hausman Steel Co., 
Kent-Owens Machine Co., Logan Gear Co., 
Mather Spring Co., Meilink Steel Safe Co., 
W. G. Nagel Electric Co., National Supply 
Co., O’Neill Machine Co., Saxon Die & 
Stamping Co., Shaw-Kendall Engineering 
Co., Seiss Manufacturing Co., Spicer Man- 
ufacturing Corp., Surface Combustion Co., 
Toledo Machine & Tool Co., Toledo Scale 
Co., Toledo Metal Furniture Co., Toledo 
Shipbuilding Co., Toledo Steel Products Co., 
Toledo Wheelbarrow Co., Willys-Overland 
Co., and Wine Railway Appliance Co. 

Through their subsidiary plants and sup- 
pliers several of the larger units in the 
automotive industry are involved in the steel 
differential effects. The transmission plant 
of Chevrolet here has to pay the higher 
price for steel as does several units making 
parts for Chrysler Motor Corp., and some 


concerns furnishing equipment to Ford 
Motor Co. 
Commercial Resolution No. 13 (since 


changed to No. 21) of the Iron & Steel In- 
stitute, former code authority for the in- 
dustry, is charged with bringing about the 
differential. 

Toledo has a favorable location with re- 
spect to steel producing centers and con- 
sequently a lower freight rate on _ steel 
items than has Detroit from all producing 
centers except Buffalo. The Buffalo-Detroit 
route is favored because of shortline mile- 
age through Canada. 

Producers have set up a delivered price 
in Detroit which assessed an arbitrary de- 
livery price less than the actual freight 
rate and less than the Toledo freight rate 
in all cases. 

“This is in spite of the fact that steel 
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from the majority of the mills must move 
through Toledo to get beyond to Detroit,” 
cites the brief. 

The rule of the steel producers has been 
so compl'cated that even various government 
groups have a wide variation in interpreta- 
tion. 

“Detroit buys hot rolled sheets at today’s 
Pittsburgh basing price of $1.85 per hun- 
dred pounds, plus an arbitrary charge of 
20 cents per hundred pounds, although the 
actual freight rate is 26.5 cents, while 
Toledo pays the same Pittsburgh basing 
rate, plus the actual freight rate of 23.5 
cents per hundred pounds,” Mr. Tefft said 
in the brief. 

Thus there is arbitrarily granted Detroit 
consumers on this example of hot rolled 
sheets what is in effect a 3.5 cent cut from 
the freight rate to Toledo and at the same 
time the natural freight rate difference of 
3 cents favoring Toledo is destroyed which 
gives Detroit an advantage of 6.5 cents per 
hundred pounds or $1.30 a ton advantage 

The same formula is applied to other 
products and with slight variations to other 
Michigan consuming points. 

The remedy suggested is to remove the 
words “in the state of Michigan” from those 
sections of Commercial Resolution 21 deal 
ing with deductions to points outside De- 
troit switching limits and substitute “in the 
Detroit-Toledo industrial area” or leave the 
original wording and add “or in the Toledo 
metropolitan district.” 

That would merely put the consumers in 
the two cities on equal price situation and 
would call for a sacrifice of Toledo’s natural 
advantage of location. 

No injury can be done to Detroit, it is 
claimed in the brief, by such an adjust- 
ment as Toledo industries still have the 
freight rate of 10.5 cents on finished prod- 
ucts delivered into Detroit. 

The Toledo consumers ask by what au- 
thority the price fixing is continued since 
the NRA has been declared unconstitutional 
and it is hinted that practice is at variance 
with Sec. 2 of the Clayton anti-trust act. 


Commerce Bureau to Stage 
Exhibit at Aircraft Show 


An exhibit designed to show the services 
available to manufacturers and exporters in 
connection with foreign sales of American 
aircraft and aeronautical equipment will be 
maintained by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at the Fourth All- 
American Aircraft Show in Detroit, from 
July 20 to July 28, according to H. S. 
Welch, Chief, Automotive-Aeronautics Trade 
Division. 

The exhibit, which has been prepared by 
the Automotive-Aeronautics Division, will 
give especial emphasis to foreign aeronau- 
tical facts which influence the overseas sales 
of American aeronautical equipment, and 
will include world maps of airlines on 
which will be indicated those foreign civil 
airways on which American-made planes and 
other aeronautical equipment is used, it was 
stated. 





A. vanDerZee 


Dodge Bros. to Broadcast 
Special Program Monday 


Over a Columbia Broadcasting System 
hook-up Dodge will conduct a_ business 
meeting at 1:30 EST, Monday, July 15. 
The program will be known as the “Dodge 
Economy Day Program.” 

The principal speaker will be A. van- 
DerZee, general sales manager of Dodge. 
Mr. vanDerZee will address his remarks 
principally to the approximately 60,000 
Dodge workers. Supporting features on the 
program will be Ted Husing, Arnold John- 
son and his orchestra, the Cavaliers and 
Victor Moore, noted stage comedian. 


Chinese "SAE" Organized 
in Shanghai; Has 40 Members 


The Chinese Society of Automotive Engi- 
neering was formally organized June 2, 
according to a report to the Department of 
Commerce from Trade Commissioner A. 
Viola Smith at Shanghai. Official inaugu- 
ration of the society was at Chung Shu 
Institute with about 40 charter members, 
most of whom are returned American 
students. 

According to Miss Smith, a small group 
of Chinese automotive engineers have been 
meeting informally for about eight years 
for the purpose of keeping intact their 
initial training. The new society has 
established headquarters at 363 Boulevard 
de Montigny, Shanghai. 


Tariff Changes Advocated 
By Jenkins at U. of Va. 


Speaking at the University of Virginia’s 
Institute of Public Affairs, Edward Jenkins, 
GM vice president, said that “our own 
tariff barrier here at home is no doubt the 
greatest impediment today to an increased 
exchange of goods and normal economic 
relationship with the world.” 

Mr. Jenkins advocated a “realistic ad- 
justment of our tariff along reciprocal 


lines,” pointing out that our economic well- 
being hinges upon restoration of our former 
trade volume. 
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Rate Control Eliminated, Route Carrier 
Regulation Modified in Eastman Measure 


Revised in important respects, the motor 
carrier bill, passed by the Senate on April 
16, was reported to the full committee of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on Tuesday by its sub- 
committee, headed by Representative Hud- 
dleston of Alabama. The subcommittee vote 
on the measure was three to two. The full 
committee considered the measure Thurs- 
day and so greatly changed it from the 
Senate bill that there are rumors the full 
committee may reject it. Some members 
refer to the House bill as a substitute for 
the Senate bill. The latter is favored by 
the American Trucking Association, which 
has addressed a letter to members of the 
full House committee, making clear the 
position of the organized trucking industry. 

Vital changes in fhe bill as reported by 
the House subcommittee are indicated by 
the following: 

It provides for no rate control for prop- 
erty carriers; for no certificates based on 
public convenience and necessity; proposes 
limited regulation only of regular route 
carrier operating between fixed termini; 
regulates the movement of vehicles instead 
of the commerce; sets up a separate division 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
administer the act, the members, three in 
number, to be designated by the President. 

The measure is one of the “must” bills 
of the administration for passage at the 
present session of Congress. 

In letters to members of the House com- 
mittee, Ted V. Rodgers, ATA president, 
said the association is in favor of enact- 
ment at the present session of Congress of 
reasonable legislation to regulate interstate 
trucking. 

Such regulation to be effective, it was 
stated, should: 

“Apply to all competing motor carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce for hire, not 
merely to common carriers, regulate route 
carriers, fixed termini carriers or any other 
one type. Otherwise, it discriminates un- 
fairly among carriers. 

“Provide for ICC control of rates suf- 
ficient to eliminate discrimination, with 
actual rates for common carriers and mini- 
mum rates for contract carriers. 

“Provide for certificates and permits based 
on public convenience and necessity for 
those who engage in interstate commerce 
‘for-hire.’ 

“Bill S. 1629, as passed by the Senate, 
meets these fundamental requirements, and, 
in the main, is acceptable to the industry. 
We urge that you consider the repert of the 
House subcommittee in the light of these 
three essentials to effective regulation of 
our industry.” 

The House subcommittee falls short of 
these recommendations. It applies only to 
regular route carriers; it does not provide 
for ICC control of rates sufficient to elim- 
inate discrimination, but provides merely 
for filing of rates without control and for 
no rates for contract carriers; carriers may 
get permits merely on showing of the fact 


that they were operating before passage of 
the act. 
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ICC Reorganization Bill 
May Pass This Session 


WASHINGTON, July 11—Although Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has indicated the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reorganization bill 
will go over until the next session of Con- 
gress, it has been revived and may be en- 
acted at the present session. 

This development came when Senator 
Clark of Missouri, a member of the Com- 
merce Committee, said that he would intro- 
duce the bill as an amendment to the water 
carrier bill, which Senator Wheeler, 
Montana, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, is pressing for passage at 
the present session. Senator Wheeler has 
said he will support the Clark amendment. 
Also Senator Copeland of New York has 
stated he will vote for the amendment. How- 
ever, Senator Copeland said he would not 
vote for the water carrier bill itself. He 
is opposed to any kind of water regulation. 

The reorganization bill would enlarge the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 16 mem- 
bers, including a chairman and the co- 
ordinator of transportation. The office of 
coordinator thus would be extended and 
not expire June 16, 1936, as now provided 
by law. 

The commission would be split into four 
divisions to deal with finance, railroads, 
water carriers, pipe lines and motor and air 
carriers. It also provides that additional 
divisions may be created from ‘time to time. 
A control board would be formed and would 
consist of the chairman of the ICC and the 
chairmen of its four divisions. The co- 
ordinator of transportation would be a mem- 
ber only to consider matters relating to pro- 
posed legislation. 


Report New Solid Fuel 
Burns With Little Residue 


A new solid fuel that is claimed to be 
non-explosive and which ignites only at 
relatively high temperatures was demon- 
strated this week at the Guggenheim School 
of Aeronautics, New York University. The 





One of the largest 
roll neck bearings 
ever built is this 30 
in. x 47 in. x 32 in. 
Timken 4-Row unit. 
Four of these bear- 
ings, made by Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing 
Co., will be in con- 
stant service in the 
Ford steel mill now 
being erected at 
River Rouge, Mich. 
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inventor of the fuel, Dr. Adolph Prussin, 
claims it will cost about one cent more per 
gallon to make, but that reduction in dis- 
tribution costs will make its retail price 
less than for gasoline. 

So far the fuel has been tested only in a 
small single-cylinder engine, but tests in a 
400 hp. unit are planned, which among 
other things, should reveal vaporization 
characteristics. The fuel is jelly-like and 
is vaporized by the application of heat. 
The fuel burns without any appreciable resi- 
due, preliminary tests indicate. Methods 
of manufacture have not been revealed ex- 
cept that a catalyst is used, which is sub- 
sequently withdrawn. The inventor claims 
that the fuel can be stored indefinitely. 

At the demonstration, the non-explosive 
character of the fuel was demonstrated by 
firing incendiary bullets into a can contain- 
ing it. 

William Loeb, Jr., C. L. Cleaves and 
Clyde Pangborn are said to be in back 
of the fuel. 


Automotive Cos. Register 
Capital Issues With SEC 


The Securities and Exchange Commission 
has announced several automotive companies 
have registered new security issues. The 
companies are: 

Reynolds Spring Co., 53,000 shares of $1 
par common stock. 

Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co., 
$1,493,000 of six per cent sinking fund con- 
vertible gold bonds due Feb. 1, 1938, whose 
market value is $1,015,240 and certificates of 
deposit for the same issue. 

Muskegon Piston Ring Co., 15,000 shares 
of no par Class B common stock. 

Armstrong Cork Co., $9,000,000 in 15-year 


four per cent debentures. 


Hupp Directors Ask 
Court Record Change 


A hearing on a motion to strike out a 
record of oral negotiations between rival 
stockholders of the Hupp Motor Car Corp. 
was adjourned Monday for one week by 
Judge Edward J. Moinet. Attorneys for 
the present board of directors objected to 
a portion of a transcript of earlier pro- 
ceedings before the court in connection with 
the appeal of former chairman Archie M. 
Andrews. 
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Business 


in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, exclusively for Automotive Industries 


Although most lines of business are under the influence of the usual mid- 
summer dulness, levels are fairly well maintained from week to week. The 
degree of industrial recession, thus far at least, appears to have been less pro- 


nounced than was generally expected earlier in the season. 


Current reports 


on retail trade continue to show favorable comparisons with the figures a 


year ago. 


Car Loadings Increase 


Railway freight traffic increased dur- 
ing the week ended June 29, but con- 
tinued to run below last year’s level. 
Loadings during that period totaled 618,- 
036 cars, as against 567,847 cars in the 
preceding week and 646,003 cars in the 
corresponding period last year. The 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards esti- 
mate that loadings in the third quarter 
will be about 2.9 per cent above actual 
loadings in the same quarter in 1934. 


Current Output Continues Upward 


Production of electricity by the elec- 
tric light and power industry for the 
week ended June 29 was 5.0 per cent 
larger than in the corresponding period 
last year. This compares with gains over 
last year’s figures of 6.0 per cent a week 
earlier, 4.6 per cent two weeks earlier, 
and 4.2 per cent three weeks earlier. 


Lumber Shipments Up 


Lumber shipments during the week 
ended June 22 were 7.5 per cent larger 
than in the preceding week. New busi- 
ness gained 7.6 per cent, and production 
remained almost unchanged. Shipments 
were 0.2 per cent above output, while 
new business was 3 per cent above. 


Crude Production Lower 


Average daily crude oil production for 
the week ended June 29 amounted to 
2,689,850 barrels, showing a decline of 
38,450 barrels from the output for the 
preceding week, but remaining above 
the Federal allowable figure of 2,651,000 
barrels, which became effective on June 1. 


Fewer Failures 


The number of business failures in 
the United States in the first half of 
1935 was the smallest reported for any 
similar period since 1920. Insolvencies 
numbered 6271, with liabilities of $110,- 
280,891, as against 6577, with liabilities 
of $151,795,760, a year ago. During the 
first half of 1932, failures numbered 
17,433 and involved liabilities of $537,- 
284,288. 

New Capital Flotations 


New capital flotations last month, ac- 
cording to the compilation of The Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle, were the 
largest since April, 1931, amounting to 
$511,909,748, as against $472,428,568 in 
May and $507,456,831 in April. Last 
month’s offerings included $63,745,748 
of State and municipal issues, $129,164,- 
000 of corporate securities, and $319,- 
000,000 of Farm Loan and publicly of- 
fered governmental agency issues. 


Fisher's Index 


Professor Fisher’s index of wholesale 
commodity prices for the week ended 
July 6 stands at 81.7, as against 81.6 
a week before, 82.0 two weeks before, 
and 82.3 three, four, and five weeks be- 
fore. 

Federal Reserve Statement 


The amount of Federal Reserve bank 
credit outstanding declined $4,000,000 
during the week ended July 3. The 
monetary gold stock rose $10,000,000 and 
money in circulation $121,000,000, while 
member bank reserves decreased $129,- 
000,000. 








Average May Work Week, 
Payrolls Behind April 


Measured in man-hours worked May 
showed a slight seasonal decline in manu- 
facturing activity from the previous month, 
according to a survey by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. Total man- 
hours worked declined 1.4 per cent and 
payroll disbursements fell off 1.2 per cent. 
However, hourly earnings advanced fraction- 
ally in May over April, from 59.8 to 59.9 
cents, but a reduction of nearly half an 
hour in the average work week brought 
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weekly earnings down from $21.93 to $21.76. 
This drop was somewhat offset by a corre- 
sponding drop in living costs. 

Compared with a year ago the May fig- 
ures show there has been an increase of 
0.7 per cent in total man-hours worked, of 
2.9 per cent in payroll disbursements, of 2.2 
per cent in average earnings per hour, of 
2.3 per cent in the average number of hours 
worked per wage-earner, and of 4.6 per cent 
in nominal average weekly earnings, there 
were 1.5 per cent fewer workers employed, 
and because of the advance in the cost of 
living, real weekly earnings were 0.8 per 
cent lower than a year ago. 


As compared with May, 1929, a gain has 
been made in average hourly earnings; they 
were 59.9 cents in May, 1935, and 59.1 cents 
in May, 1929, or 1.4 per cent higher. A 
25.5 per cent reduction in the average work- 
week from 48.7 to 36.3 hours lowered weekly 
earnings from $28.79 in May, 1929, to $21.76 
in May, 1935, or 24.4 per cent. Since the 
reduction in the cost of living during this 
period was less than the decline in nominal 
weekly earnings, the weekly pay envelope 
in May, 1935, had 9.8 per cent less purchas- 
ing power than that of May, 1929. The 
number of workers employed in May, 1935, 
was still 19.8 per cent less than six years 
ago, their combined payroll was 39.4 per 
cent lower, and the total number of man- 
hours worked was 40.2 per cent less than 
in May, 1929. 


May Canadian Financing 
Increases Over Year Ago 


Cars, trucks and buses financed in Canada 
during May showed a considerable increase 
both in number and value as compared with 
the corresponding month last year. The to- 
tal number of cars, trucks and buses fi- 
nanced was 14,736 and the amount of financ- 
ing was $6,146,993, a gain of 24.8 per cent 
in number and 27.9 per cent in value, 
against 11,809 at $4,805,834 in May, 1934. 
The number of new vehicles financed was 
5,288 at $3,668,725, against 4,123 at $2,- 
852,630 in May last year, while used ve- 
hicles totaled 9,448 at $2,478,268 compared 
with 7,686 at $1,953,204. 


Universal Parts Co. Must 
Drop "Manufacturing" 


The Federal Trade Commission has issued 
a cease and desist order against Universal 
Parts Mfg. Corp. of Chicago. The order 
directs the company, in connection with the 
sale and distribution of automobile replace- 
ment parts and accessories, to cease using 
the word “Manufacturing” or the abbrevia- 
tion “Mfg.” in connection with other words 
or as a trade name for its products, or in 
any way which may tend to deceive pur- 
chasers into.the belief that the products are 
manufactured by the company when this is 
not true. The company had waived the tak- 
ing of testimony in the proceeding. 


Joseph J. Seitz 

Joseph J. Seitz, president of the Mitchell 
Specialty Co., Philadelphia, died last Sun- 
day following a long illness. He was 45 
years old. Mr. Seitz became associated with 
the Mitchell organization in 1920, originally 
working in the Production Department. 
During his 15 years with the company Mr. 
Seitz occupied various executive positions 
until his election to the presidency and 
general managership by the company’s di- 
rectors. Prior to his joining the Mitchell 
company Mr. Seitz was associated for many 
years with Proctor and Schwartz. 

Mr. Seitz is survived by his wife and 
two sons. His home was at 5907 Charles 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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Automotive Queries 
Cheer Steel Makers 


Market Interested in 
Long-Range Outlook; 
Prices Are Discussed 


With mills having resumed production 
this week at virtually the same rate at 
which they operated previous to the holi- 
day interlude, the steel market again 
busied itself with the long range outlook 
rather than the humdrum of spot de- 
velopments. So far there has been no 
definite happening to give outward indi- 
cation that the market is in the midst 
of transition from Code restrictions to 
the free play of the forces of demand 
and supply. 

While representative buying is sea- 
sonally in abeyance, sentiment on both 
sides of the fence is, however, beginning 
to crystallize. More and more tonnage 
buyers in the automotive field are be- 
ginning to throw out broad hints that 
the size of their purchases should en- 
title them to preferred treatment over 
run-of-the-mill consumers. Before prices 
became an open book through filing 
under the Code, such “off the record” 
concessions were not altogether un- 
known, and many steel producers, both 
large and small, fear for the carefully 
reared price structure of their market, 
should they return. 

That consumers mean to have more to 
say about the price they are called upon 
to pay for steel is shown by the action 
of Toledo buyers who issued a protest 
through the Toledo Chamber of Com- 
merce against the absorption by Pitts- 
burgh steel producers of 34 cents per 
100 pounds more of the freight charge 
from Pittsburgh to Detroit than from 
Pittsburgh to Toledo, this in spite of the 
latter city being nearer to Pittsburgh 
than Detroit. Steel bar makers declare 
that the many extras that buyers have 
come to exact at the base price make up- 
ward revision of the latter imperative. 

A new continuous cold strip mill, 
which will roll up to 72 inches wide, 
and will have a capacity of from 150 
to 200 tons per eight hour shift, will go 
into production in the Youngstown dis- 
trict in the next few weeks. The 1934-35 
expansion program is adding approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons to annual cold 
strip capacity. 

Pig Iron—Furnace operations are on the 
uptrend. Automotive foundries continue to 


cover their requirements in carload lots. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Aluminum — The market is strictly a 
routine affair, prices for both primary and 
secondary metal being unchanged. Press 
dispatches to the effect that construction 
of a large aluminum smelting plant in the 
Tenressee Velley is contemplated under 
Alabama state auspices failed to create 
much interest in the market. 

Copper—The market is marking time, 
producers’ price remaining at 8 cents, de- 
livered Connecticut point. 
quoted % cent lower. 


Tin—Slightly higher prices on the Lon- 
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Resale metal is. 


don Metal Exchange, plus a sharp rise in 
Sterling exchange, caused spot Straits tin 
to be quoted about 4 cent higher at the 
beginning of the week, the asking price be- 


ing 52.20 cents. Demand was rather light. 


Lead—Following a $1 per ton advance 
late last week, the price was marked up 


another $1 | od ton on Monday. One pro- 


ducer is holding down sales in the East by 


asking a $1 per ton premium over the mar- 
ket. Storage battery manufacturers took 
on good-sized tonnages. 


Zinc—Steady and unchanged. 


Dillon Lauds Studebaker 
For Attitude on Labor 


Francis J. Dillon, American Federation 
of Labor representative in Detroit, ad- 
dressed 450 organized labor men recently 
at Studebaker Federal Labor hall. Mr. Dil- 
lon complimented the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion for its attitude toward labor. He said 
Studebaker officials were always willing to 
sit down and discuss workers’ difficulties 
in an effort to find a solution. 


Arnold Opens New Offices 


The J. L. Arnold Co., Inc., advertising 
agency, has moved its offices to 71 West 
45th Street, New York City. 





Merriam Signs Calif. 
Safety Glass Measure 


Governor Frank F. Merriam has signed 
the safety glass measure recently passed by 
the California Legislature and the law be- 
comes effective January 1, 1936, according 
to the AMA. The Act provides that on 
and after the effective date.no new motor 
vehicle sold or registered within the state 
can be operated unless it is equipped with 
safety glass of an approved type wherever 
glass is used in partitions, doors, windows 
or windshields. 

The AMA further reports that a safety 
glass law has been enacted in Wisconsin 
making it unlawful to operate any motor 
vehicle manufactured after January 1, 1936, 
and registered in the state unless it is 
equipped with safety glass in the same 
manner as required by the California law. 
An amendment has been made to the West 
Virginia law dealing with this subject mak- 
ing the effective date January 1, 1937. The 
AMA also reports that the Colorado law 
applies only to windshields of motor ve- 
hicles other than school buses and com- 
mon carriers where safety glass is required 
in all doors and windows as well as wind- 


shields. 








Effects of Graduated Income Taxes 


Net Income 


Tax Under Tenta- 
tively Proposed 
Scale of Graduated 


Present 13% 
Per Cent Tax on 


Before Federal Corporate Taxes on Cor- 
Company Taxes. income. porate Income. 
Armstrong Cork .............. $ 2,190,656 $ 301,215 $ 372,412 
Allen Industries .............. 25,216 35,642 38,882 
BENOG PUORMO «0. os ec ccecccs 96.635 13,287 13,529 
Ainsworth Mfg. Co. .......... 659,237 90,645 105,478 
American Chain .............. 576,624 79,286 92,260 
Aluminum Industries ........ 86,854 11,942 12,160 
Bendix Aviation ............. 2,239,876 307,983 380,779 
ME WI iss wine t-d's osid aide 4,539,490 624,180 771,713 
Bohn Aluminum ............. 1,734,564 238,53 294,876 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze ... 593,048 81,544 94,888 
CN, SES vocceccscenscte 11,390,859 1,566,243 1,936,446 
Doehler Die Casting .......... »552 68,413 79,608 
Detroit Steel Products ........ 174,782 24,032 26,217 
ye 6 “ere 1,121,047 154,144 190,578 
Electric Storage Battery...... 2,245,404 308,743 381,719 
Federal Motor Truck ........ 50,448 6,937 7,063 
Fisk Rubber Corp. ............ 813,312 111,830 130,130 
oe we rrr 102,892 14,148 15,434 
CB ere 654,855 90,043 104,777 
Houdaille Hershey ............ 1,091,132 150,031 185,492 
Johns-Manville’ ............... 12,877 125,521 146,060 
Libbey, Owens, Ford ......... 3,636,832 500,064 618,261 
Moto-Meter Gauge ........... 14,133 56,943 ,261 
OES | eer 805,657 110,778 128,905 
ae ere 636,558 87,527 101,849 
PE MEE in 600040568 4s08% 353,872 48,657 56,620 
a eS OO rere 148,629 20,436 22,294 
POEEer ROME PHO oxic cccccecs 808,310 111,143 129,330 
OO SO OO 285,652 39,277 42,848 
ROTROIES GOTIME ...cccccvscccs 173,475 23,853 26,021 
poo rr 2,070,768 284,730 352,031 
Timken Roller Bearing ...... 4,076,056 560,458 692,930 
Thompson Products .......... 429,298 59,028 68,688 
. + rar 637,533 87,661 102,005 
Young Spring & Wire; L. A... 945,381 129,990 151,261 


The above comparisons do not necessarily represent the effects of the proposed grad- 
uated taxes on corporate incomes exactly due to the vagaries of the income tax, and 
therefore should be regarded as illustrative in a general way of the consequences of the 


new tax proposals. 


The only scale indicating what the new tax rates might be, which has come out of 
Washington, would levy a 10% tax on corporate net incomes of $2,000 and under, 11% on 
$1,000 to $5,000, 12% on $5,000 to- $15,000, 13% on $15,000 to $40,000, 14% on $40,000 to 
$200,000, 15% on $100,000 to $300,000, 16% on $300,000 to $1,000,000, 17% on $1,000,000 
to $20,000,000, and 1742% on over $20,000,000. 

Corporations are now subject to additional federal taxes of 5% of their net income in 
excess of 12% per cent of the declared capital value of the corporation plus 0.1% on that 


value. 


Many automotive corporations could not be included in this table because they do not 


report Federal taxes separately. 
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Henry Ford Hits Share-the-Wealth Plan 


As “Impracticable” in Times Interview 


There is nothing new in the President’s 
Share-the-Wealth project, Henry Ford told 
S. J. Wolf in an interview published in last 
Sunday’s New York Times. The Dearborn 
manufacturer said the plan had been pro- 
posed “over and over again and always given 
up as impracticable.” 

“It is the kind of talk which carries an 
appeal with it,” Mr. Ford said. “The only 
trouble is that most people who suggest it 
art not sincere and know they are not. They 
are just trying to delude some misguided 
folk. 

“The minute you hear any of them talking 
about sharing the wealth you hear them be- 
gin to talk about money. There is where 
the hitch occurs. They go around making 
speeches leading people to imagine that it 
is a comparatively easy thing to get all the 
money and divide it. What they do not 
explain to their audiences is the fact that 
money is not wealth. 

“Money,” continued Mr. Ford, “is one part 
of the bookkeeping system of society. Take 
this company. Everyone knows it is a 
wealthy company. What does its wealth con- 
sist of? Money? Certainly not. Its wealth 
is made up of productive plants, machinery 
and the rest of the things that go with them. 
What would people who propose to share 
the wealth do with such an organization as 
ours? Should the machinery be confiscated 
and divided among those who have no ma- 
chinery, or should the plant be taken over 
and run by a bunch of theorists or politi- 
cians? How long do you think it would 


last under such conditions? Not one pro- 
poser of this share-the-wealth idea has taken 
the trouble to explain how an organization 
such as ours might be taken over and divided 
and still remain a source of national wealth.” 

“Industry can look after itself,” he de- 
clared, “and is the most effective mechanism 
for sharing the wealth. I wonder if any of 
these people who are so intent upon helping 
the poor have ever thought of the vast sums 
that are spent each year by great plants 
such as ours not only in wages but in sup- 
plies, and if they ever consider the distribu- 
tion of wealth that results. I do not say 
that the sharing process is by any means 
perfect. There are many evils. Take the 
question of wages. The represent work done 
and wealth created. The position of the 
wage earner determines the country’s wel- 
fare. If the worker cannot pay, it does not 
matter who else does or who does not. The 
workers’ buying power is wages. No other 
class has any economic importance. The 
whole secret of economic stability depends 
upon a useful day’s work for a proper day’s 
pay. 

“The only way we can have production is 
by sharing it and the only way we can share 
it is by having it.” 


Hill Buys Canton Foundry 


The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, has acquired all the assets of 
the Canton Foundry & Machine Co., Can- 


ton. The Canton organization will continue 
operations under its own name but as a 
division of the Hill company. For the present 
the Canton company’s main offices will re- 
main at Canton. Officers of the Canton 
Foundry & Machine Co. division are J. R. 
Bucher, president; A. C. McDaniel, vice- 
president, and Milo Firestone, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Studebaker Takes Over 
Milwaukee Distributor 


Studebaker has taken over Studebaker 
Sales, Inc., Milwaukee, distributor of the 
Studebaker line in Milwaukee and Wiscon- 
sin, and will operate the company as a 
direct factory branch. A. W. Marcy, who 
has been general manager of Studebaker 
Sales, Inc., for the last three years will con- 
tinue in that capacity. 

John G. Wolleager, president of the dis- 
tributing company, will retire from the 
automobile field and devote his time to the 
Northwestern Lithographing Co., of which 
he has been president for several years. 


Nash Offers Overdrive 
On "400" at $50 Extra 


Nash Motors Co. is preparing to offer its 
overdrive or cruising gear on all models in 
its “400 series” as optional equipment at $50 
extra, making this the lowest priced car on 
which an overdrive is available. The over- 
drive has been standard on the highest priced 
Nash for some time and optional on com- 
pany’s other cars. 





January-May Automotive Exports Rise 
19% Above Corresponding 1934 Period 


Automobile, Parts and Accessories........... 
Motor trucks, buses and chassis (total)..... 
NN MU TNO ina ore bia soiau8 ar 6 6 -0:0,010 600 -440.0'0' 00.4 
I TID a I gg ara on 0:0. 4:9:406 000100 0:00:08 
Oe toe MUU OO 2s CONG ion voc ccc cca scccacsesic 
I ios Fae ae sated Oe Meee ce cee din eee 


PASSENGER CARS 


Passenger cars and chassis................4. 
Low price range $850 inclusive............... 
Medium price range over $850 to $1,200...... 
$1,200 to $2,000 
Over $2,000 


PARTS, ETC. 
Parts except engines and tires.............. 
Automobile unit assemblies ................. 
Automobile parts for replacement (n.e.s.)... 
Automobile accessories (n.e.s.)............65 
Automobile service appliances .............. 
Airplanes, seaplanes and other aircraft...... 
Parts of airplanes, except engines and tires 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 
Stationary & Portable: 
I CI OUND hk 6c. a. 0:0:0:0 0'.6.0:6:60,066.000 
Other stationary and portable................ 
6a. 5 c1dk ed Ghee baeds 64-04hegee 
ON, 6-016 5S. 50 0.d10/4.06 50h Od0 «4-50. 0000 016 


Automobile engines for: 


Motor trucks and buses 
ND GIN 26.045 .s ere ae candindieesenssee 
Accessories and parts (carburetors)..... 


IMPORTS 
Automobiles and chassis (dutiable) 


ee 
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May Five Months Ended May 
1935— 1934— 1935— 
Number Value Number Value Number Value Number Value 
--+. $18,582,802 -.+. $20,615,769 .... $103,377,038 .-.- $86,730,789 
6,291 3,340,315 8,612 4,072,725 36,560 19,115,867 43,056 9,585,807 
523 178,215 589 204,642 3,099 1,042,232 4,304 1,331,599 
4,421 2,043,802 6,863 2,799,624 26,892 12,007,519 33,474 13,514,456 
1,066 776,782 921 739,225 5,367 4,160,242 4,283 3,359,874 
199 283,227 197 307,172 941 1,701,807 839 1,297,055 
13,604 8,031,216 16,058 8,935,460 79,031 44,445,320 61,265 33,511,069 
12,916 6,624,343 14,751 7,435,020 73,148 37,725,818 56,446 28,051,497 
944 883,254 793 766,632 4,324 4,128,996 3,018 2,904,966 
149 224,668 286 429,738 673 1,037,618 981 1,536,629 
94 257,269 92 250,354 440 1,174,565 316 830,520 
3,903,160 4,801,352 24,404,847 20,402,977 
2,268,903 1,711,097 10,564,510 8,903,619 
257,038 256,346 1,311, 166, 
chs 392,391 Salas 237,108 ease 1,731,320 sarah 913,126 
39 6, 33 550,600 167 4,262,953 123 2,032,028 
Pe 375,420 Eareyhs 180,287 wns 1,925,319 ara 1,186,100 | 
10 36,061 5 6,936 123 312,035 48 109,346 © 
cane - aeeeaen op a a Pr 1,802 126,433 
914 52,987 428 26,086 3,631 220,882 449 286,340 
79 5087 94 329 525 320,411 ‘aa—- teased 
2 a 
461 68,468 794 99,065 1,762 287,177 2,286 281,962 
3,824 228,257 3,313 06 4 64 15,579 988,468 15,352 944,507 | 
emt 169,270 Pesce 120,934 pales 687,120 bias 530,595 
57 35,228 42 9,397 203 111,634 194 67,123 | 
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July Opens Strong 
Despite Holiday 


(Continued from page 33) 


The lifting of code restrictions on trade-in 
allowances is believed to play an important 
part in the late season activity in the retail 
market. Some dealers complain that the 
wild trading of pre-code days has returned. 
While a boon to new car sales, it does not 
augur well for the used car situation which 
for a time seemed to be in hand. One con- 
servative dealer said he had passed up 20 
deals in the last 10 days because he refused 
to meet competitors’ bids on used cars. He 
cited the extreme example of a 1929 Essex 
for which he bid $45 but which a com- 
petitor took in at $290. According to this 
dealer, 1930 Fords and Chevrolets worth 
$155 are being taken in at $210. 


Ford 


Production U. S. ,and Canada for first 
half 810,700 units. . . . Foreign output 
37,804. .. . World total 848,504. 


Chevrolet 


Biggest June since 1929. . . . Production 
totaled 122,300 units including Canada and 
export. . . . Deliveries numbered 97,862. 
... Third month to pass 100,000 month this 
year. ... First half production 60 per cent 
of entire 1934 output. . . . Master deluxe 
model sales exceeded standard sales. .. . 
Standard model sales to date show 107,727 
increase over same 1934 period. 


Oldsmobile 


Sales in first half doubled comparable 
1934 period. . . . Production increased 100 
per cent. . ... Exports exceeded whole 1934 
total. Retail sales Jan.-June, 86,045 
cars compares with 37,226 same 1934 period. 


. . . Production first half 104,003 cars 
against 51,938 in 1934. 
Dodge 


Deliveries week ended July 6, 6907 pas- 
senger cars, 1126 trucks; total 8033 units 
compares with 9639 units in preceeding 
week. . . . 4165 of last week’s total pas- 
senger car deliveries were Dodge. .. . Gain 
over same week last year 25.4 per cent. 
. . - Total deliveries Jan. 1 to July 6 were 
171,078 passenger cars, 28,553 trucks, com. 
bined total of 199,631 against 129,028 year 
ago... . Week’s used car sales 8340 units. 


Hupp 
Shipped 1205 cars in June, compares with 


1555 in May and 1143 June, 1934. 


First half shipments 6150 against 4328 1934 
first half. 


Plymouth 


Retail deliveries week ended July 6, 8760 
compared with 10,244 in previous week. 


Buick 


June deliveries 7033 cars. . . . Second best 
month of year compares with 7456 in May. 
- . . 2835 deliveries in last 10 days of June. 
.. . 900 gain over preceeding 10 days... . 
9238 cars were “40’s” which compares with 
5192 of same model June, 1934. 


Graham-Paige 


Recent sales rate 2500 cars per month. 
- » . June factory shipments totaled 1750 
with 1500 scheduled for July. . . . Current 
inventories about 3200 cars. . . . 460 néw 
dealers added since Jan. 1 making 1300 
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"Not a Prophet," Ford, 
Hopeful of Million in '35 


With Ford production comfortably 
beyond the half-million mark for the 
first six months of the year, Mr. Ford 
was asked when he expected to pro- 
duce the millionth 1935 V-8. 

“Now, now—that’s something else 
again,” Mr. Ford answered. “I’m just 
a manufacturer, not a prophet. Our 
men have had work for which our 
whole organization is thankful. There 
are many things that lead us to be 
hopeful for the next six months. But 
we're not’ dead certain. We are just 
doing the best we can. My biggest job 
these days is distributing wealth in a 
form the people can use.” 

Last November Mr. Ford announced 
his company would build “a million 
cars or better” in 1935. World pro- 
duction figures of Ford cars for the 
January-June period of this year were 
848,504, of this total 810,700 were U. S. 
and Canadian production. 











outlets. . . . Factory closed during holiday 
week. Sales responding to intensive 
sales campaign. 


Chrysler 


Dealers delivered 1028 Chryslers, 3264 
Plymouths during short holiday week. .. . 
Compares with 1173 Chryslers, 3614 Plym- 
ouths in. previous week. . . . Combined de- 
liveries of 4292 units, gain of 12.3 per cent 
over corresponding week last year. . . . First 
27 weeks this year deliveries of 24,538 
Chryslers, 86,014 Plymouths made. . . . Total 
110.552 units; increases of 89.8 per cent, 
34.7 per cent, 44 per cent respectively over 
corresponding 1934 period. 


Chrysler Corp. 


Shipped 486,578 cars and trucks in first 
six months this year. . . . Gain of 25 per 
cent over first half, 1934; exceeds total 
shipments for whole of 1933. . . . June ship- 
ments totaled 65,346 units against 64,769 
in June last year. . . . Second quarter ship- 
ments were 237,330 units; within 12,000 of 
record made in first three months. 
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Sloan Flays Tax Proposal 
As Business Penalty 


(Continued from page 33) 


“We might look at the question from an- 
other standpoint,” Mr. Sloan writes. “Busi- 
ness bigness,” as applied to industry, means 
mass production. Mass production means 
nothing more or less than the concentration 
of great resources that enables luxuries to 
be turned into necessities, and new luxuries 
to be continually created. . . . Mass pro- 
duction involves tremendous expenditures in 
engineering, special tooling, and machin- 
ery. Even more important .. . is research, 
which, as the result of large expenditures 
is continually exploring and capitalizing the 
secrets of nature . . . thus providing addi- 
tional employment for millions. . . . The 
reason why people in this country enjoy 
the highest standard of living is because 
these principles have been brought to their 
highest degree of effectiveness under the 
auspices of American industry. 

“And this necessitates ‘business bigness’. 
To attempt to destroy or limit its efficiency, 
is an attack on the standard of living of 
today and tomorrow. 

“Let us look at the problem from the 
standpoint of employment. The paramount 
problem of today, not only in this country, 
but in all countries, is the re-employment of 
the unemployed. If we are to restrict the 
ability of industry to produce things in a 
big way, at the same time we lose our 
ability to produce efficiently. As costs rise, 
selling prices go up. As selling prices 
mount, our ability to consume is reduced, 
foreign competition is favored, production 
is reduced and unemployment is increased. 

“To destroy or limit ‘business bigness’ is 
to assure increased unemployment. 

“Sooner or later it must be recognized by 
all that the tremendous government expen- 
ditures of yesterday, today and tomorrow, 
must be met by increased taxation. De- 
stroying ‘business bigness’ or ‘soaking the 
rich’ will not balance the budget. The 
amount required is far too big. Every one 
must, of necessity, pay, and every one will 
pay—consciously, or not. Government does 
not create wealth—it dissipates wealth.” 








CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


SHOWS 
Machine Tool Show—Cleveland..Sept. 11-21 


New York Automobile Show, New em. 2.2 

ov. 2- 
Detroit Automobile Show........ Nov. 9-16 
Buffalo Automobile Show ........ Nov. 9-16 
Newark Automobile Show........ Nov. 9-16 
Cincinnati Automobile Show..... Nov. 10-16 
Philadelphia Automobile Show..Nov. 11-16 
Baltimore Automobile Show..... Nov. 16-23 
Columbus Automobile Show..... Nov. 22-28 
Cleveland Automobile Show..... Nov. 23-30 
Montreal Automobile Show...... Nov. 23-30 


Kansas City Automobile Show, 
Nov. 30-Dec. 6 

Automotive Service Industries: Show— 
Atlantic City Dec. 9-13 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


S.A.E. National Production Meeting, 
PT -+.cssescdehias ands Sept. 18-19 

National Industrial “aie As- 
sociation, Pittsburgh........ ept. 18-20 


American Transit Assoc., Bus Division, 


DEES TE -n.0.00040400n6000e2 Sept. 23 
National Assoc. Sales Finance Cos.— 
White Sulphur Springs...... Sept. 26-28 
American Society for Metals, Annual 
Meeting—Chicago ...... Sept. 30-Oct. 4 
A.E. Transportation Meeting, Chi- 
MN 0s cee ntendcasbakedkaketae Oct. 10 
S.A.E. National Tractor Meeting, Chi- 
DNs s200bsss6bekhcseraneean ene Oct. 10-11 
National Safety Council, Louisville, 
Di ¢ctaneiseseonamanmane October 14-18 
American Gas Association — Atlantic 
ST  cennnsbadssctsadasbsanuel Oct. 14-18 
BA DI . 6400000060c00000seus Nov. 2-9 


S.A.E. Annual Dinner, New York....Nov. 4 


SS Wa. obbeenscosneesaesea Nov. 9-16 
American Petroleum Institute — Los 
ME in0600500000000ebanus Nov. 11-14 
PRD. sncssnneeeeseneseene Nov. 11-16 
International Acetylene Association, 
eer Nov. 12, 13, 15 
ree a Nov. 16-23 
National Industrial Traffic League— 
_. era eee Nov. 20-21 
Ce, GD a visaans neusetecd Nov. 23-28 
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OST of the manufacturing 
M process in the plants of the 
Ternstedt Mfg. Co., division of 
Fisher Body Corp., is so different from 
the general run of activity in other 
lines of automotive production that even 
a quick look should be of great interest 
to people throughout the industry. 

It was a rare experience to go through 
this plant and see first hand its amaz- 
ing variety of technical detail—small 
rolling mills, unique bending fixtures, 
automatic plating conveyors, an end- 
less variety of die castings, metal finish- 
ing, and wood graining technique. As 
our readers know, Ternstedt supplies 
the vast Fisher Body industry with 
hardware and body specialties of every 
description which is a mighty big job 
for any organization. Needless to say, it 
would be impossible to cover this activ- 
ity, even sketchily, in a single article 
or a series of articles. For this reason 
we selected just three specialties as an 
introductory. 

The details of manufacture of a 
typical window frame, Oldsmobile hood 
louver, and the remarkable die cast 
Oldsmobile radiator grille, to be given 
here, will afford some appreciation of 
what goes on in a specialty plant of this 
type. 

One of the most extensive activities 
here is the production of garnish mold- 
ing, window frames and the like, proc- 
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Fig. |—Batteries of 
mills such as this one 
are used to form, 
from strip steel, 
the various window 
molding strips. The 
formed strip is cut 
to length automa- 
tically by means of 
the head at the ex- 
treme left 


essed by rolling from strip steel, and 
finally emerging from the paint depart- 
ment in the handsome wood-grained 
finishes that set off Fisher body inter- 
iors. Let us examine the course of a 
typical window frame unit. 

Starting with the machine in Fig. 1, 
the strip steel is formed to the re- 
quired molding section on the bending 
rolls and is cut to standard gage length, 
automatically at the rear end. 

The window opening form, no matter 
how complex, is developed automatically 


Fig. 2—Giving win- 
dow frames the 
“smoky” finish is a 
job that's skilfully 
handled by this 
group of female 
operators 











on bending machines equipped with : 


special bending fixtures. In operation, 
one end of the molding is inserted in 
the fixture, the machine is started, and 


the bend completed in a very brief 7 
cycle. The operation sounds more sim- | 


ple than it really is, when it is consid- | 


ered that the molding is a thin-walled ¥ 
In @ 
fact this was a serious problem until 7 


form that can be easily crushed. 


Fe a oe A 











they developed a sort of follower which 7 
fits into the strip and keeps it in shape 7 


while bending around corners. 


After bending, the frame goes over j 


to a small press where one end is cut 7 
The open end is then butt- @ 
welded and work inspected 100 per cent. | 


to gage. 


Then follow a number of detail opera- 4 


tions of drilling, piercing, trimming, 4 
etc., terminating in another 100 per @ 
cent inspection for location of screw | 


holes. 

Now the frames enter the metal fin- 
ishing section. The first operation is 
that of peening the weld on small 
powerhammers to permit a_ perfect 
clean-up of the joint by grinding. 
Frames are rough polished in two op- 
erations, oil polished and inspected. 
Each screw hole is backed up by a 
small stamping which is kicked in place 
on a small press. 

All materials handling in this plant, 
of course, is completely mechanized. 
After leaving the last station, the 
-frames are taken off the monorail, fitted 
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} with a wire hook, and attached to the 
} conveyor which carries all such parts 
» through the automatic degreaser using 
) vapor phase cleaning. Leaving the de- 
» greaser, parts are wiped with chamois 
» and scheduled to the paint department. 


The first step here is the color under- 


3 coat and bake. After sanding and wip- 


ing the face of the frame, the work is 
carried by belt to the machine grainers. 
The first grainer takes the face and 
edge of the flange while a horizontal 
grainer finishes the back edge. The 
frames are fitted with wire hooks and 
carried on a monorail past a battery of 
spray booths, Fig. 2, where flange edge 
is given a smoke spray which imparts 
a particularly attractive decorative ef- 
fect. This is followed by inspection and 
touch-up. 

These decorative operations are fol- 
lowed by a bake, a wipe, and then either 
‘ clear or color lacquer dip and bake. 
( 


‘his point is the matter of spraying an 
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ne of the most interesting details at , 


Fig. 3—Polishing the 
window frame is the 
final operation be- 
fore packing for 
shipment 


extra coat of lacquer on the wearing 
surfaces of door frames. To identify 
the frames that require the extra op- 
eration operators relocate the wire 
hooks so that the part stands out con- 
spicuously while moving in a maze of 
frames on the monorail. 

After the final bake, all frames move 
into the polishing department where 
they are hand rubbed, and polished. A 
view in this department is found in 
Fig. 3. 

Perhaps the most interesting auto- 
motive die casting in recent years is 
the one-piece Oldsmobile radiator 
grille which is used on both the Olds 
sixes and eights. The smaller grille for 
the Olds six which is made by Tern- 
stedt is produced on the die casting 
machine shown in Fig. 4. 

In view of the intricate nature of this 
part, particularly the disposition of the 
many thin sections, the job of produc- 


Fig. 4—Olds die-cast grille coming out of the die casting machine 
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ing sound castings requires great care 
and careful control. The rough casting, 
Fig. 5, as it comes from the die has 
two gates, one at each extremity to 
assure a rapid flow of metal to every 
section. To compensate for variations 
in production, there are provisions for 
over-run of metal so that a variable 
excess is run off at two extreme cor- 
ners. 

From the die casting station the 
grille is passed through to the trim op- 
eration on a large press, Fig. 6, where 





Fig. 5—View of Olds grille 

showing the two gates as well 

as the over-run at the extreme 
ends 


Fig. 6—After the gates and over- 

run have been knocked off, the 

grilles are fitted in this press 

where the flash is removed all 
around. 


Fig. 7—Rustless hood louver frame is bent to 
shape on this hand machine manned by two 
operators. 
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the gates, and flash are 





sheared off or punched out. In this 
same department operators finish the 
casting by hand filing, drill and tap, ete, 

Next follow the operations of jj 
polishing the top edges, border and? 
center bar. Now comes a rather un. 
usual set-up on the automatic bufiing] 
machine. It handles one casting at al 
time, the fixture in the rear being used 3 
to guide the buffing wheels over the con. 
tour of the work, in the manner of al 
cam grinding machine for example, 
raising the wheels over the center bars 
so as to protect the edges. The work] 
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is then degreased, racked, and _ nickel 
plated. 

From the nickel bath the castings go ~ 
to an automatic machine similar to the 
one mentioned above, where the ribs, 
cross bars, center and rim are colored. 
Again the work is degreased, brushed 9 
and cleaned and proceeds to the chro 4% 
mium plate. 3 

Now comes the final steps that pro/7 
duce the decorative effects of the fin 7 
ished grille. First the work is sprayed] 
both front and rear. Then the outer’ 
face is wiped clean with pads slightly7 
moistened in thinner. The result of this 
is that black lacquer is left in the deli- 7 
cate grooves cast in the ribs and center 3 
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bars while the surface in relief is a 


bright chromium. a 


The grilles are then mounted o0)§, 


Sg 
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Fig. 8—Main sub-assembly of hood louver consisting of the bent 

frame, cross braces, and clips is built up on the fixture shown here. 

The assembly in the fixture then goes to the welder in the back- 
ground where the elements are tacked in place 


massive, metal inspection fixtures, 


© gaged, straightened where necessary 


and made ready for packing. 

Fabrication of the Olds hood louver 
is an outstanding process in many ways. 
In the first place here is a novel use for 
rustless steel. And in addition we find 
here a great amount of production de- 
tail developed smoothly and simply 
within a small working space. 

The essential parts of the unit con- 
sist of the bent molding—the outer 
frame, the long center molding, and 
four grooved moldings. These are fabri- 
cated of rustless steel strip, and as- 
sembled principally by spot welding 
with the aid of cross braces and clips. 

Bright molding parts go through a 
series of press operations including 
notching of ends, forming of ends, 
restrike, etc. The center molding, in 
addition, has a number of pierced holes 
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shed 3 


hro- © 


pro") the right starts one end flush with the 
fin- E fixture; the other man grips the mold- 
we ing with the bending cam, runs it 
uter 3 


htly 


this 4 
deli: = 
nite" small bend at the tip. 
is 45 


serving as the backbone of the assem- 
bly. The bent molding holds much of 
interest to the observer. As in the case 


and cut to length. Then the section 
for the bent molding is directed to the 


’ hand bending fixture, Fig. 7. 


Two men handle the job. The one at 


around the end to produce the large 


) tadius, and then carries it around the 


stries 


opposite side. The first man picks it 
up at this point and completes the 


Fig. 8 shows the main sub-assembly 


, Hof the bent molding, cross braces and 
oD | : 


clips. The elements are assembled in 
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the light fixture and clamped in place 
securely for spot welding. About 18 
spot welds are required to complete the 
anchorage. 

Final assembly takes place at the 
station in Fig. 9. Here the previous 
sub-assembly is completed by inserting 
the four grooved moldings and center 
molding while in the fixture, and as- 
sembled with two end clamps. The 
bright parts are secured by 12 spot 
welds. The five molding strips are per- 
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manently secured by crimping the 
braces on a reciprocating air hammer 
fixture. 

The finished unit is cleaned, wiped 
front.and back and fitted with a mask 
on the front. It is then sprayed with 
black enamel on the back and covering 
the upper bent surfaces of the moldings 
which are visible from the hood side on 
the car. Excess enamel is wiped off the 
front face and then the grooves in the 
moldings are striped in with a hand 
striper. From this station the units 
travel to the baking oven. 

For final finish the louvers are buffed 
on an automatic machine, touched up, 
colored and wiped. 

The details of the three parts de- 
scribed here, of course, fail to do real 
justice to this manufacturing organi- 
zation. However, the fabrication of 
these parts is sufficiently removed from 
the beaten path to give one some idea 
of the activity behind the production of 
body specialties. 


Ball Bearing Data 


NEW, tenth edition of the ball- 

bearing catalogue of the New De- 
parture Manufacturing Co. has been 
issued from the press. In addition to 
listing new bearing types and addition- 
al sizes of older types, it contains many 
hints and suggestions helpful to engi- 
neers and designers, including mount- 
ing fits and tolerances for standard, 
precision and ultra-precision bearings, 
bearing closure data, and approved 
methods of bearing selection. It is 
known as Booklet SN. 


Fig. 9—Final assembly showing how the four grooved moldings are 
fitted in the clips. These are finally secured by crimping the clip lugs 
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years, in the United States of 
America, a triumvirate of funda- 
mentals in social-economic organization 
has been subjected to the severest tests 


P's. more than one hundred and fifty 


which the period could impose. These 
basic correlated factors in the life of 
our people are democracy, capitalism 
and mechanized production. They have 
withstood wars, bitter political con- 


flicts, depressions and the equally 
destructive influences of inordinate 
prosperity. They have withstood the 


demagogic attacks of radicals who, un- 
der the substitutive systems advocated, 
would be enslaved in silent acceptance 
of the status quo. They have demon- 
strated a thoroughly adequate adapta- 
bility to the slow but sure progress 
of social evolution. The record proves 
it. 

Man is naturally an inventive ani- 
mal. From his earliest days he has 
always sought and devised new, easier 
and better ways of doing essential and 
desirable things. To make machinery 


Mechanization’s Aid in thé 


The Contributions of Men AND 


Machinery To Social Progress 


Under Democratic Capitalism. 


A Look at the Record. 


and use it is as much a part of man 
as to grow food and eat it. Mechaniza- 
tion was as inescapable as it is invalu- 
able. Fostered and encouraged by capi- 
talism and democracy it has been and 
can continue to be an unbounded bene- 
faction to mankind. The record proves 
its accomplishments and clearly indi- 
cates its potentialities. 

A chief source of dissatisfaction and 
impatience today is the fact that the 
record is either unknown or ignored. 
The greatest present need of capitalism, 


How Our National Income Was Divided 


HE areas of the five circles are proportional to the amounts paid out in the years 

which they represent. The sectors show the relative sizes of the shares of employees 
and owners as well as the amounts which went into or came out of business savings. 
The shares of the owners include the earnings of individual enterprizers which, in 1929 
for example, amounted to more than 14 billion dollars or 17.3 per cent of the total 
production income of that year. The owner sectors also include dividends paid to our 
millions on millions of stockholders, in enterprises small and large, many of whom also 
participated in the employees’ shares. In three depression years (193! omitted from 
the illustration) business savings were drawn upon to the extent of 23.2 billion dollars, 


or 60 per cent of the accumulations of twenty years, to decrease unemployment and 
increase buying power. 
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democracy and mechanization is for 
the services of press agents with po- 
tency and productive capacity equal to 
those of our government’s propagan- 
dists, the Townsends, the Coughlins, the 
Huey Longs, the Communists, the 
Technocrats and the Chronic Discon- 
tents. 

In sixty years from 1870 to 1930, 
the population of the United States 
increased 219 per cent. The number 
of persons in the country who were 
gainfully employed increased to a con- 
siderably larger extent. The horse- 
power used in our factories grew from 
100 per cent in 1870 to 1830 per cent 
in 1930. The proportion of our wage- 
earning population who derived their 
income from occupations other’ than 
agriculture, lumbering and fishing in- 
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Men WITHOUT Machinery 


HE figures above show the relative numbers of 

gainful workers who depend upon agricultural and 
upon industrial and enate occupations for their in- 
dividual incomes. The figures at the left show the 
number of agricultural workers that would be required 
to feed and clothe our 120 million people, the num- 
ber of workers who could find places in industrial 
enterprises and the number who would have no reg- 
ular jobs if we returned to the conditions of the prac- 
tically machineless age of 1820. The eight millions in 
professions, domestic and personal services are 

omitted. 
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creased from 35 to 61.2 per cent and 
real wages (purchasing power) rose 
from an index of 24.9 to 106.3 with 
the year 1926 set at 100. 

During this period of rapidly ex- 
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tended mechanization much was ac- 
complished for the general welfare. 
Work was lightened. 
were 
raised. 


Working hours 
shortened. Real wages were 
Living standards were lifted. 





4. 


"fee 






19.5% 


Workers received a larger share of the 
nation’s production income. Capital 
received less. Does anyone object to 
the direction in which we have been 
traveling? We think not. Few would 
maintain that we have yet reached a 
desirable stopping point. To suit some, 
we have not traveled fast enough. 
They are _ the 
social - economic 
speed demons 
who make the 
going dangerous 
not only for all 
others but also 
for themselves. 
On these pages 
are diagrammatic 
visualizations of 
the progress that 
has been made 
during the past 
35 years in the 
distribution of 
our national in- 
come. They in- 
dicate, too, the 
spreading of real 
wealth which has 
coincidentally oc- 
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curred. Wealth is merely a potential 
whose value is measurable in terms 
of convertibility. By creating more 
jobs, by reducing that part of life 
which must be given to materially 
profitable activities and by making 
higher wage rates possible, mechaniza- 
tion, under democratic capitalism, has 
definitely increased the real wealth of 
the worker. It has upwardly re- 
capitalized labor without any watering 
of stock. 

In 1900 the production income of the 
country was 17 billion dollars. Of this 
amount, 53.2 per cent went to em- 
ployees; 42.8 per cent (estimated) 
went to investors, property holders and 
individual owners; 4 per cent was what 
the Brookings Institution calls busi- 
ness savings. In 1929 the nation’s 
production income was 81.94 billion 
dollars and the employees’ share had 
increased to 65.1 per cent. The owners 
and investors, including the more than 
9 million stockholders in our big com: 


porations, got 32.2 per cent. The sav- 
ings, reserves or what you _ will, 
amounted to 2.7 per cent. And then 


came the depression and a practical 
lesson in the value of business savings 
—the reserves which our fathers tried 
to teach us are essentials in good man- 
agement. 

In 20 years, from 1909 to 1929, the 
business savings retained out of pro- 


duction income totalled 39.5 billion 
dollars. In the first three years of 
the depression, 1930, 1931 and 1932, 
business paid out 23.2 billion dollars 
more than it took in or approximately 
60 per cent of the savings it had ac- 
cumulated in 20 years. The rate of 
flow out of the reservoir of savings was 
four times that of the flow in. It may 
be that when corresponding figures for 
the other depression years are avail- 
able they will be particularly illumi- 
nating to those who urge the distribu- 
tion of industrial reserves through 
super-taxation and at the same time 
earnestiy profess a serious interest in 
the desirability of levelling out the 
curves of general business. 

Men AND Machinery—what would 
things be like today if we had to write 
it Men WITHOUT Machinery? A most 
interesting and enlightening contempla- 
tion of a machineless America was set 
before the Summer Meeting of the 
S A E by Charles Deere Wiman, pre. i- 
dent of Deere & Company, who, for 
the purpose, used data prepared by 
the Farm Equipment Institute. 

In his forceful, indirect presentation 
of machinery’s contribution to our so- 
cial and economic development, Mr. 
Wiman went back to the comparatively 
machineless days of 1820 “when only 
30 per cent of the family budget was 
available for the purchase of goods and 








services other than food and clothing’ 7 


and 83 per cent of our gainfully em. 


ployed were compelled to engage in E 
agricultural pursuits in order to supply @ 
our primary needs. In that year, there 











were 215 agricultural workers per 1000 
population and only 43 workers per 
1000 population who could find employ- 
ment in supplying all the other goods 
and services which the average family 
budget could buy. 

Applying these figures to our popula- 
tion in 1929 it is found that we should 
have had to have, without the help 
which has been derived from mechani- 
zation, 26 million instead of 10 million 
agricultural workers. Only five million, 
instead of 30 million workers, would 
have been able to find jobs in other 
lines of wage-paying work. (We are 
excluding the eight million who were 
engaged in 1929 in the professions and 
domestic and personal services.) Left 
over, without occupations other than 
hand-organ grinding or similar pur- 
suits, would be nine million of those 
who now, because of machinery’s con- 
tribution, find increasingly profitable 
employment in industry, transportation 
and trade. 

Give business and machinery half a 
chance in the next two years or so and 
hand-organ grinding will speedily be- 
come merely a whimsical pastime of 
the rapidly disappearing idle rich. 





Toledo Press Rated at 800 Tons 


The Toledo No. 97-72-in. press, il- 
lustrated, is an example of the clean 
cut design that is being incorporated 
by the Toledo Machine & Tool Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, in its current line of 
heavy-duty presses. This model is 
rated at 800 tons capacity. Frame 
members are high test alloy castings 
of exceptional tensile strength and sur- 
face hardness. Shrunk steel rods pro- 
tect the press from overloading on the 
heavy bottoming operations for which 
it is employed. The press is equipped 
with mechanically controlled self-ad- 
justing pneumatic friction clutch, the 
snappy action of this clutch permitting 
a considerable increase in production 


rate over the older clutches. The 
equipment also includes pneumatic 
counterbalance cylinders, cross. bar 


knockout in slide and direct-connected 
liftout in the bed. 

The press has a stroke of 12 in., shut 
height from bed to slide of 28 in., and 
bed area of 43 x 72 in. Floor space 
required is 1384 x 180 in. Net weight 
approximately 145,000 lb. Driving mo- 
tor is 50 hp. at 1200 r.p.m., while the 
adjusting motor is rated 10 hp. at 1200 
r.p.m. 
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This press is equipped 
with mechanically 
controlled self ad- 
justing pneumatic 
friction-clutch which 
permits a higher pro- 
duction-rate than 


the old style clutch 
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OR nearly two years official Wash- 
ington has made new challenges to 
business almost daily. Now busi- 
Mess is beginning to challenge Wash- 
Gngton. This is a hopeful sign, for 
ome influence must put a stop to New 
Weal experiments which have not only 
Wetarded prosperity, but have brought 
“about an extravagance which is pen- 
lizing the present and will be of great 
@oncern to future generations. 

Debts and more debts; taxes and 
Mmore taxes. For what? There seems 
to be but one answer—for votes. 
| Who will pay the debts? Not the 
Present generation, as the Government 
has almost pauperized those who have 
ad the means to pay. 

: Will it be the next generation? It 
vould seem that the burden will fall 
bn the shoulders of the young men and 
yomen of America, under conditions 
rhich curtail their opportunities to 
wfreate wealth. Is it not obvious that 
Whe younger generation has an _ her- 
Wfulean task before it if it is to pay 
Shovernment debts and at the same 
“Hime face reduced opportunities for 
Producing the necessary means. 
® How will it be possible to stop this 
vealth-destroying machine masquerad- 
ng under the guise of social reform? 
Whe distribution of wealth, either 
orivate or corporate, will eventually 
ower the standard of living in Amer- 
ca, which catastrophe will have to be 


hat Has the Future for 


met by the younger generation. 

I quote from an address by Carl P. 
Dennett: 

“According to the report of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
total tax collections are now 9% billion 
dollars per year. This leaves 3 billion 
dollars (or almost one-third of the 
total tax collections) to be paid by 
those with net incomes of $5,000 or 
less, and this is after taking all the 
net income of everyone else, both in- 
dividuals and corporations. This does 
not tell the whole story, however, be- 
cause the Federal Government and the 
local governments combined are now 
spending 15% billion dollars a year and 
are borrowing most of the difference 
between what they spend and what 
they collect in taxes. To pay this an- 
nual bill would require taking 9 billion 
dollars annually, or two-thirds of the 
cost, from those with incomes of $5,000 
or less. The deficits and borrowings 
for the past five years amounted to 
14 billion dollars, every penny of 
which must be paid by the taxpayers. 
If we take all the net income of all 
the corporations and industrial groups, 
and all the net income of those with 
incomes of more than $5,000, who is 
left to pay the present cost of govern- 
ment and the additional deficits that 
are piling up except those with incomes 
of $5,000 or less? 

To anywhere near meet the Govern- 
ment requirements, income taxes may 
have to be applied to citizens with an 
annual earning of as low as $1,000. 
When extravagances in Government 

































the Youth of America 


by C. A. Musselman 


run riot, taxes become unbearable, and 
the youth of America should exercise 
its influence and voting power to pre- 
vent its being placed in bondage. 

England lost America chiefly be- 
cause of unjust taxation. Any polit- 
ical party may have a similar experi- 
ence if citizens exercise their right to 
the vote. 

The more one considers trends in 
Washington and realizes that bills are 
being passed that cannot help the na- 
tion out of its present difficulties, the 
more it becomes apparent that the de- 
sire for votes overpowers the practical 
fulfillment of ideals. Today these 
ideals are largely propaganda and the 
practical side of the question seems to 
be that votes must be had no matter 
how many dollars they cost good Amer- 


ican citizens. 


How can our chief executive and the 
law-makers justify their present posi- 
tion in trying to find ways to evade the 
Constitution, when they have sworn 
to uphold it? What would happen to 
those business men who so treated their 
sacred trusts? 

Is it not wise for the present gen- 
eration to realize that the future of 
America lies primarily in the hands of 
our youth, and to start now an educa- 
tional campaign to keep America sound 
for sound Americans, by abolishing ex- 
periments and discarding impractical 
ideals. 
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16 © PRBETNEENSY/ ANDS22°E a different fuels, all tests being made on 
g ~ re a chassis dynamometer on which it is 
= 14 2 aS oO possible to run at temperatures as low 
S bs as minus 30 deg. F. Fig. 1 shows that 
© 42 oO the 20-per cent point definitely influ. 

. ss ences the warming-up period. Devia- 

é 10 c +3 |—Variation tions from the curve are due mainly to 
) LS #2 ‘ ° dé uae differences in the boiling points of the 
20.8 a St ie IE 45 period wit ; 20 heavier fractions, as indicated by the 
3 Ut eG * per cent point 70-per cent points of the distillation 
| mer qo! PI Fleurs INDICATE curves, which are marked in on the 
ag et Y 70% PANT, chart. Thus Fig. 1 must be supple. 
mented by a correction curve. Correc- 

02 | tions for the influence of the heavier 

100 120 /40 160 180 200 fractions can be readily made by means 
20% Distutto, F. 
F automotive manufacturers are to 

design their products to suit the fuels 227 

available, T. E. Rendel, head of od 90 
Shell’s engine research laboratory, said ae be 10 

at the fuel volatility session at the SAE 1.84% = 0 
Summer Meeting, there is need for a +X on \. 20 
single figure yardstick to compare the sors “ - 30 
effects of certain features of design y) at . 340 q . 
with gasolines of different volatility— ik % 330 N neal 
in other words, a single index of gaso- 424 6 Q 34 VS 

line volatility which is a direct measure +2 38 90 : 160 
of the influence which volatility exerts — > Ras 70 N 170 
on engine performance. He considers ost} TEMPERATURE CORRECTION Q 180 
that a measure of the warming-up qual- Tx °F FacTror YF FACTOR o8 190 
ity of a fuel is suitable for this purpose oot iS) 

and presented an index of this quality. 2. Pal = Sar bad yl \ 2/0 

Mr. Rendel expressed the view that 4 ABS 0.46 4ST 0.86 220 

there is a natural tendency to favor a O2F+ +30 0.5/ oO /.00 230 
: : : 7 + #25 O56 -5 422 

products specification which involves oL #20 O.6/ -/0 {168 

only a single figure, and by way of il- 

lustration he mentioned that the gravi- 

ty specification was retained as a mea- 

sure of quality long after it was real- 


ized that gravity was not a valid index 
of volatility. He also expressed the 
view that the importance of the anti- 
knock value is being over-emphasized 
at present, even though, unlike gravity, 
the antiknock value bears a relation to 
engine performance. It is true that a 
gasoline of low antiknock value tends 
to detonate in a high-compression en- 
gine, but this is hardly of as great im- 
portance as the influence of volatil- 
ity on easy starting, quick warming up, 
complete combustion, low oil dilution 
and low fuel consumption. 

The more significant factors which 
are affected by the fuel volatility are 
starting, performance during the warm- 
ing-up period, and performance under 
normal conditions, and the effects of 
the volatility on these factors should be 
determined under zero weather condi- 
tions. 
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Fig. 2—Nomogram for determining warming-up period from 20 


per cent and 70 


While ease of starting is the most im- 
portant, it has been found that the ef- 
fects of cranking speed and battery 
capacity overshadow those of fuel vola- 
tility, and except in rare cases, the fuel 
which gives good warming-up perform- 
ance causes no difficulty in starting. A 
fuel which is sufficiently volatile to give 
quick warming up is also sufficiently 
volatile to insure satisfactory starting. 

In the work done at Mr. Rendel’s 
laboratory, the warming-up time was 
defined as the length of time required 
before a given load and speed can be 
maintained with the choke button fully 
pushed in. So far tests have been made 
on five different makes of car and 36 
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Fig. 3—Correction fac- 
tors for atmospheric tem- 
peratures 
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Sof an alignment chart (Fig. 2) which 


Scives the warming-up time for any 


) gasoline. 


A straight line drawn from 
the point on the right-hand scale de- 
noting the 20-per cent point of the par- 


Hticular gasoline, to the point on the 


\ center scale denoting the 70 per cent 


} point, and then extended to the scale on 


) the left, there gives the volatility index 


or warming-up quality. 


With the aid of this chart the in- 


fluence of such factors as atmospheric 
> temperature, the automobile used, and 


)the driving conditions can be readily 


evaluated. When the test was carried 
out at some temperature other than 
zero F. the warming-up period was 
) found to be different, and Fig. 3 shows 
the correction factor that must be ap- 
* plied. These correction factors, more- 


over, are given 
® Fig. 2. 


in tabular form in 
It will be seen that above zero 


q deg. F. the warming-up period is not 
> greatly influenced by the atmospheric 
» temperature. 


The effect of car design can be ob- 


) tained by a method similar to that used 
to obtain the temperature factor, that 
J is, by plotting the corrected warming- 
q up quality of the fuel against the ob- 
served warming-up period, the slope of 


the line then representing the car fac- 


mm tor. 


Fig. 4 shows the results of warming- 


; up tests to determine the effect of tor- 
® cue on the warming-up period. Inspec- 


tion of these data shows that increas- 
ing the torque by 125 lb. ft. approx- 
imately doubles the distances required 
to warm up (i.e., until no choke is re- 
quired) at both 20° F. and —10° F. 
This increase in warming-up period is 
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cases an advantage for the more vola- 
tile fuels. After the engine is fully 
warmed up, however, this advantage 
may be completely offset by the fact 
that in a warm engine the less volatile 
fuels, possible because of their higher 
specific gravity, often give the greater 
number of miles per gallon, as is shown 
by the data on Car B. 

From these tests it appears that, in 
the majority of cars, the effect of the 
volatility of the fuel on the “warmed 
up” mileage is very small. The vola- 


tility index is, however, a significant 
measure of the part-throttle fuel con- 
sumption during the first five or ten 
minutes running. 


Fig. 5—Instanta- 
neous fuel con- 
sumptions at va- 
rious distances 
from the starting 


point 
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significant in that a fuel may be vola- 
tile enough to give almost instant 
warming-up when running at a steady 
speed of 20 m.p.h. on the level, but re- 
quire an appreciable longer distance be- 
fore quick accelerations can be at- 
tempted without the use of the choke. 

In a similar manner the effect of 
speed was determined, but the data ob- 
tained indicated that speed had little 
effect at + 20° F. though it was some- 
what more effective at lower tempera- 
ture. 

The general type of data on fuel 
consumption obtained during a warm- 
ing-up test is shown clearly in Fig. 5. 
The effect of fuel volatility on the 
miles per gallon after the car has been 
run five minutes is shown by the upper 
pair of lines in Fig. 6, showing in both 
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JUST AMONG 
OURSELVES 


The Drive Against 


The Horn-Blowers 


VER since London’s “Bob- 

bies” started to crack down 
on motorists for sounding their 
horns, there has been a good 
deal of discussion of horn-blow- 
ing, particularly in connection 
with the elimination of needless 
noises. There is no doubt that 
some motorists sound horns un- 
necessarily and thereby irritate 
many already taut nerves. But 
in these days when the accident 
toll is so heavy, both motorists 
and pedestrians need to use all 
their senses to be safe and we 
should proceed carefully in at- 
tacking the horn racket. 


* * * 


Motoring Is 


Still Fun 


OTORING is no longer a 

novelty and because the 
millions have accepted the auto- 
mobile as a commonplace in 
their lives, there is some danger 
that we in the industry will get 
to thinking that people don’t go 
riding any more for the fun of 
it. In fact, in recent automotive 
advertising there is a good deal 
of evidence that that sort of 
thinking already is prevalent. 

Yet it was this “fun” appeal 
that started the automotive in- 
dustry on the road to greatness. 
In the beginning, there were few 
who had the vision to foresee 
the use that business, individual 
and corporate, would make of 
the motor car. But there were 
multitudes who saw what it 
could contribute to the joy of 
living. 

It still is contributing to the 
joy of living and will continue 
to do so. If the industry fails 
to capitalize this fact by em- 


phasizing it in its advertising, 
it will be ignoring one of its 
strongest sales appeals. 

The proposal “Let’s take a 
ride,” is heard more frequently 
in the nation’s living rooms 
probably than most of us sus- 
pect. In the aggregate it is re- 
sponsible for millions of miles of 
driving. And mileage makes the 
market for motor cars. 

In our own opinion, for what- 
ever it is worth, and we don’t 
place a high price on it, if more 
money was spent on advertising 
the fun in motoring, and less on 
“fear” copy, everybody would be 
better off. 


* * * 


New Fields for 
AFL to Conquer 


OT satisfied with the Wagner 
Labor Relations measure 
and apparently indifferent to the 
implications of the “sick chick- 
en” decision, the A. F. of L. is 
bent on forging more legislative 
chains to shackle employers. Un- 
der the terms of a proposed In- 
terstate Licensing Bill which the 
Federation has drafted and now 
is backing, all products of any 
business not having a Federal 
license would be denied the right 
to move in interstate commerce. 
Among other things this li- 
cense would provide that li- 
censees comply with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, that 
in arriving at rates of pay, 
hours and other conditions, em- 
ployers shall bargain collectively 
with consideration being given 
to productive efficiency, tech- 
nological improvements, etc.; 
that production may be allocated 
and prices fixed in natural re- 
source industries, and that dis- 
honest and fraudulent trade 
practices may be prohibited. 


Public Trustees 
Would Run Business 


NY product found not to 
have been produced in ac- 
cordance with these require- 
ments could be barred from 
interstate commerce by the com- 
mission administering the law. 
In the event of revocation of a 
license, the commission would be 
empowered to appoint public 
trustees to operate the business 
with full power to manage and 
conduct the business in accord- 
ance with the requirements of 
the commission. 

On top of this the commission 
could direct that employers meet 
with representatives of em- 
ployees organized in accordance 
with the Wagner Act for the 
purpose of bargaining collec- 
tively on wages, hours, etc., and 
when the resulting bargain is 
approved by the majority of 
workers in any craft or class in 
the particular trade, industry or 
sub-division thereof, the com- 
mission could bar any product 
not produced in accordance with 
these standards from interstate 
commerce. Under this rule, 
minority groups of both employ- 
ers and employees would have 
no choice but to conform. Fur- 
thermore the commission would 
be empowered to set minimum 
wages for unskilled labor regard- 
less of the financial ability of the 
employer to pay. Lastly the bill 
also creates a national planning 
council to develop a stabilization 
program for basic industries and 
to make recommendations “as to 
the feasibility of its system of 
taxation or other plan which 
shall encourage the maximum of 
industrial performance of indus- 
try through an equitable dis- 
tribution of profits through in- 
creases in wages and decreases 
in hours.” 

That briefly is all the Federa- 
tion wants. As we see it, if 
Uncle Sam takes on all these de- 
tails, there would be nothing 
more for labor leaders to do ex- 
cept to worry about rising un- 
employment because there prob- 
ably would be no business to 
provide jobs. —D. B. 
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IVE years of depression have re- 

duced the total assets of 16 motor 
* vehicle manufacturers $572,351,934, 
Mrom $2,963,491,894 at the end of 1929 
Ho $2,391,139,960. In both 1929 and 
"934, these 16 manufacturers sold bet- 
“ter than 95 per cent of the cars and 
Wrucks produced. 
> The bulk of this reduction in total as- 
- Bets shows up in a $504,354,930 decrease 
“im capital stock and surplus—in other 
Mwords in the _ stockholders’ equity. 
hether any of the companies included 
Thad surpluses in 1929 which President 
Roosevelt would call “unwieldy and un- 
Mecessary,” can not be determined until 


a 


et Worth of 16 Car Makers Reduced 


by Don Blanchard 


Editor, Automotive Industries 


these adjectives are defined more 
clearly. But, whether they would or not, 
it is evident from the accompanying 
comparison of the condensed consoli- 
dated balance sheets for 1929 and 1930, 
that the 1929 surpluses stood the in- 
dustry in good stead in the lean years 
that followed. 

The balance sheets are so greatly con- 
densed that they do not provide all the 
information that would be desirable. 
But this is unavoidable, due to the fact 
that the Ford balance sheet is available 
only in this condensed form and the 
balance sheets of the other companies 
included necessarily had to be fitted to 
the Ford pattern. 

On the asset side, plant and property 
depreciated had a decrease of $279,- 
895,945 in book value during the five- 


504 Million in 5 Depression Years 


year period. Inventory, in response to 
the smaller scale operations, dropped 
$207,666,876. Current assets and in- 
tangibles decreased only $84,384,900, 
but in appraising this change the pre- 
ponderant effect of such companies as 
Ford, General Motors, and Chrysler 
should not be overlooked. 

On the liability side, the decreases 
are concentrated largely in the capital 
and surplus item, with the other three 
items showing decreases on twenty odd 
million dollars. 


























ASSETS 1929 1934 Decrease 
Plant and Property (depreciated).... $1,249,376,603 $969,480,658 $279,895,945 
ER Pee ee 495,004,872 287,337,996 207 666,876 
a Cash, Securities, Receivables, 
E Patents, Good-will, Trademarks. .... 861,827,245 777 442,345 84,384,900 
ee Sage: | ©. ee rey 357,283,174 356,878,961 404,213 
MNES, a ais Moos ca beh aoe $2,963,491 ,894 $2,391,139,960 $572,351 ,934 
LIABILITIES 
% Accounts Payable .................. $161,226,656 $139,076,573 $22,150,083 
i |. Ss. eee eres see 61,955,200 41,389,301 20,565,899 
E NNN ee... Sti. 406,584,556 381,303,534 25,281,022 
z Capital Stock and Surplus............ 2,333,725,482 1,829,370,552 504,354,930 
3 lpn A it eae $2,963,491,894  $2,391,139,960 $572,351,934 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet of the Automobile Mfg. Industry | 


(Year-end figures) 











This table includes the following manufacturers of cars and trucks: Auburn, Chrysler 
Motors, Federal, Ford, General Motors, Graham, Hudson, Hupmobile, Mack, Nash, Pack-rd, 
Pierce-Arrow, Reo, Studebaker, White, Willys-Overland. 

Statistics by M. A. Ainsworth, Chilton staff statistician. 
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FORM of chassis suspension on 
A torsion bars which retains rigid 
axles has been developed by the 
Truck Equipment Co., Inc., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and has been applied to both 
trucks and passenger cars.* It is known 
as the gravity spring suspension (tor- 


*Spring Rate Increases with Deflection 
in New Torsion Bar Suspension; Automo- 
tive Industries, October 13, 1934, page 452. 


Variable Rate Spri 


Torsion B 


sion-rod type). The following descrip- 
tion of the system applies directly to 
an installation made on a Lincoln car 
for demonstration purposes. 

The front end is suspended on two 
torsion bars of silico-manganese steel, 
of 15/16 in. diameter and 132 in. long. 
These bars extend substantially paral- 
lel with the frame side rails. They are 


anchored on the frame at the rear en 
against rotary motion, and supporte 
by a bearing in a frame bracket at th 


l 


forward end. At the forward end th | 
bar has keyed to it a flanged fittiy 9 
which is bolted to a sleeve mounted i © 
a bearing in the bracket. This sleey | 
carries a 5-in. lever which connects i | 
shackles to a bracket secured to th | 
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Plan and side views of the torsion bar suspension together with detail of the rear 
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frovided by New 
uspension Using Rigid Axles 

























Details of the 
front end suspen- 
sion 































"axle center near its end. The rear 
“mounting or anchoring of the torsion 
Yar is adjustable, and it is so adjusted 
What with a normal static load the 
Wever at the forward end is horizontal, 
%o that the effective lever-arm length 
“is 5 in. In case of a shock, as the load 
On the spring increases, the lever as- 
‘eumes an inclined position, and its ef- 
Wective length decreases. This has the 
‘effect of increasing the rate of the sus- 
pension. For instance, if the torsion bar 
should be flexed through an angle of 
5 deg., which would raise the end of 
“Bhe 5-in. lever about 3.5 in. relative to 
“the frame, the effective length of the 
ever arm would be reduced to about 
0 per cent its total length. Thus 
“he suspension, instead of having a 
onstant rate, has a variable rate, and 
“Pottoming is said to be impossible. The 
Wate also builds up on rebound after 
“he lever arm passes the horizontal 
)Position. Since the rate varies through- 
“Put the deflection range, it is possible 
o have a relatively low rate in the 
1ormal position under static load, 
which makes for a smooth boulevard 


1ae, 


a 


bai 


= 


With the gravity suspension system, 
ince the weight of the chassis is hung 
bn shackles with pins parallel to the 
ar axis, a transverse cushioning effect 

‘btained. The shackles normally will 
Pssume such a position that the center 





i¢ minimum height, and in the event 
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of gravity of the sprung mass is at: 


Rear Rod Front 
A djustment 


of transverse shock the body moves 
slightly laterally with respect to the 
axle, thereby rising against the force 
of gravity. In turning curves there is 
also a secondary effect, in that the 
shackles on the outside of the curve 
increase their inclination while those 
on the inside decrease theirs. This tends 
to lower the inner side of the body and 
raise the outer side, which is the exact 
opposite of the effect of the centrifugal 
moment acting at the center of gravity, 
and the two effects are said to neu- 
tralize each other to a certain extent. 
Side sway, moreover, is limited in this 
design by placing the pivots around 
which the motion must take place rela- 


tively high and far apart. Placing them 


high reduces the lever arm of the cen- 
trifugal force, and spacing them widely 
has the effect of increasing the spring 
center distance, whose square is in- 
versely proportional to the amount of 
sway produced. 

The rear suspension is similar to the 
front suspension. In this case the 
bracket to which the shackles are at- 
tached is secured to the spring pads on 
the axle housing, which are directly 
under the side rails, but the brackets 
extend forward and outward, so that 
the lever and link mechanism will clear 
the axle. The bracket supporting the 
torsion bar of the rear suspension is 
secured to the inside of the frame side 
rail at the kick-up. 

This system of gravity suspension 
by means of torsion bars is being dem- 
onstrated in Eastern cities at present 
on a truck which also carries the Truck 
Equipment Co.’s Truxmore axle for 
converting light four-wheel into six- 
wheel trucks. The equipment is being 
demonstrated by A. F. Hickman, in- 
ventor of the suspension system and 
chief engineer of the Truck Equipment 
Co., and Henry J. Helfrich, who before 
joining the Truck Equipment Co. about 
a year ago, was experimental engineer 
of the Pierce-Arrow Company. 





Cylinder Castings of Nickel Aluminum 


EFERRING to an item concerning 

K Monel, which appeared in Auto- 
motive Industries of March 23, Chas. 
S. Brown of Syracuse writes that on 
Feb. 25 last, he ran a test on what 
he believes to have been the first hard- 
aluminum air-cooled cylinder engine 
ever built. The cylinder of this en- 
gine was cast of a forerunner of the 
International Nickel Company’s K 
Monel. 

While no exact data can be given as 
regards the wear of the cylinder, there 
has been practically no wear in the 


time this engine has been run. Since 
that time a large engine with large 
valve openings has been built, with 
which there has been some heating 
trouble with a compression ratio of 6 
to 1. In the smaller engine, which 
also has a compression ratio of 6 to 
1, only a small fan is used, yet there 
was never any back firing no matter 
how long the engine was run. Mr. 
Brown sent us a photograph of the 
small engine referred to, which is a 
single-cylinder vertical engine of the 
stationary type. 
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Two Engines Give Alfa 
Romeo Racers 540 Hp. 


TALY will enter international races this year with a new 
dual-engined Alfa-Ferrari which has been built by the Alfa 
Romeo firm for the account of Commander Ferrari, owner 
of the Ferrari “stud” of racing cars. 

The racer is powered with two eight-cylinder in-line 
Alfa Romeo engines, each capable of developing 270 hp. 
at 5500 r.p.m. The engines have a bore of 68 mm. and 
a stroke of 100 mm. (2.68 by 3.94 in.), which gives a dis- 
placement of 177 cu. in. It will be seen from the illustra- 
tions that one engine is located in the usual position at 
the front of the chassis while the other is located over the 
rear axle. This assures sufficient traction under all con- 
ditions, because of the preponderance of weight on the rear 
axle, combined with positive steering due to the weight of 
the front engine. 

Features of the engine include two overhead camshafts, 
a Roots blower type of supercharger, and a cylinder block 
of light alloy. The total displacement of the two engines 
therefore is 354 cu. in. and the total engine power, 540 
hp. With all supplies and driver on board the machine 
weighs approximately 2880 lb., hence the specific weight 
is only 5.3 Ib. per hp. The weight of the racer without 
supplies and driver is 2200 lb. The two engines are con- 


Three-quarter front view of Alfa- 
Ferrari dual-engined racer. Three- 
quarter rear view of racer 
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nected together by a shaft passing through the hollow | 
transmission shaft. In this transmission is provided y@ 
clutch which permits of disconnecting the rear engine en) | 
tirely and continue with the forward engine in the even 
of trouble with the rear engine. The transmission has thre 4 
forward speeds. Drive is through the rear wheels only | 
All four wheels are independently sprung. The rear suspen. 
sion is of a special design with oscillating axles, whik 
the front suspension is of the Dubonnet type. Tires ax 4 
of 19/6.50 and 19/5.50 size. Hydraulic brakes of the typ = 
developed by the Stabilimenti Farina are used. The fud | 
tank, which has sufficient capacity for about 185 mile 
is arranged alongside the frame side member. The bod; 
consists of a framework of aluminum covered with shee 
aluminum and is well streamlined. Following are th | 
principal dimensions: Wheelbase, 110 in.; tread, 54 in, ~ 
ground clearance, 514 in.; total height, 54 in. — Moty 
Italia for May. 


How Bronze and Whit 


A Metal Bearings Fai 
N explanation of the modes of failure of bronz 


and white metal bearings respectively is of particular in 
terest in a long paper on the Technique of Lubrication, 
presented to the French Society of Automobile Engineer 
recently by M. Jean Dintilhac. The paper deals with 
the formation of the oil film and the various forces in- 
volved and is illustrated by no less than 66 diagrams. © 
If a bearing is provided with a bronze bushing, thi: ~ 


(Turn to page 61, please) 
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One- Third of Vehicles Are 








HE data presented in the tables below were developed from reg- 
istration and sales figures, using methods developed by Prof. 
Griffin. Probably due to the fact that Prof. Griffin's work on motor 
vehicle’ mortality was done about a decade ago, various statistical diffi- 
culties were encountered and these had to be adjusted more or less 
arbitrarily. Despite inaccuracies which may have crept in because of 
these compromises, it is believed that the tables give a reasonably cor- 


rect picture of the situation at the end of 1934—at least for any purposes 
for which the data may be used. 




















Motor Vehicles in Use at the End of Each Year by Manufacture 
Percentages of Total in Use 


as 8.81 
5.85 6.18 
9.85 10.14 

12.91 12.93 
18.80 18.19 
13.77 12.81 
9.22 8.21 
10.13 8.56 
7.81 6.20 
4.95 3.69 
3.92 2.69 
1.59 98 
58 33 
62 .28 





























(End-of-Year Figures) 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Total of all motor vehicles.... . 22,140,000 23,270,000 24,630,000 26,650,000 26,830,000 25,990,000 24,340,000 24,050,000 24,960,000 
Motor vehicles junked or out of 
service 1,800,000 2,110,000 2,510,000 2,690,000 2,880,000 2,930,000 2,400,000 1,800,000 1,560,000 
Total motor vehicles in use...... 20,340,000 21,160,000 22,120,000 23,960,000 23,950,000 23,060,000 21,940,000 22,250,000 23,400,000 
Average age, motor vehicles in 


use, years 3.2 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.8 4.2 44 


Average age, motor vehicles 
junked, years 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.6 6.8 
Motor vehicles in use: 
Per cent 3 or less years old.... 40.09 28.61 
Per cent 4 to 6 years old 35.07 41.79 
Per cent 7 or more years old. . 24.84 29.60 


4.9 49 
7.0 7.2 7.3 
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New Truck Registrations 


May, 
1935 


17,591 


Chevrolet 
Dodge 
International 
G. 


Studebaker 
Federal 

Mack 
Willys-Overland .. 


Brockway 
Autocar 
Stewart 
Terraplane 
Henney 
Austin 


Indiana 


Plymouth 
Miscellaneous .... 


April, 
1935 

17,943 
15,024 
5,708 
4,554 
870 
568 


May, 
1934 1935 


14,390 79,929 
14,148 66,620 
4,441 23,785 
2,849 19,721 
1,031 4,031 
508 2,721 


449 
285 
189 


578 
499 
193 
177 186 
159 212 
152 1 


2,126 
1,281 
787 
767 
625 
592 


109 
79 
62 
90 
66 
14 


117 
146 
103 
88 
21 
63 


413 
325 
258 
240 
173 
130 


30 
45 
20 
i 
10 
141 


106 
105 
97 
89 
88 


195 811 





46,785 


39,831 205,820 


Five Months 


1934 


49,298 
63,945 
18,266 
12,853 
3,595 
2,369 


2,194 
1,888 
649 
775 
868 
12 


510 
435 
381 
129 

78 
350 


94 
307 
64 
54 
42 
820 


Numerical 


Per Cent 
Change 
5 Mos., 1935 
over 1934 


+62.1 
+4.3 

+30.4 

+53.3 6 

+12.2 

+14.9 


—3.0 
—32.1 
+21.3 
—1.0 
—27.9 
+4833.3 


—19.0 
—25.1 
—32.2 
+86.0 
+122.0 
—62.9 


+12.8 
—65.8 
+51.5 
+64.8 
+109.5 
—1.0 


1935 over 
1934 


30,631 
2,675 
5,519 

868 


—68 
—607 


—243 


—97 
—110 


Per Cent.of Total 
Five Months 
1935 1934 


38.84 30.82 
32.37 39.97 
11.56 11.42 
9.58 8.03 
1.96 2.25 
1.32 1.48 


436 
352 


1.03 
62 
38 
OT 
30 
29 


1.37 
1.18 
41 
48 
54 
01 


138 
—8 


580 


.20 
16 
13 
12 
.08 
06 


32 
27 
24 
.08 
.05 
22 


.05 
05 
05 
04 
04 
40 





159,976 


+28.5 


100.00 


























U.S. New Car Registrations “ai Estimated Dollar Volumes: 
by Retail Price Classes— Five Months* 


UNITS 


Per Cent Per Cent of Total 
Change 1934 1935 


1935 
Chevrolet, Ford 


‘and Plymouth.824,099 
Othersunder$750 164,843 
$751-$1,000 
$1,001-$1,500 .... 
$1,501-$2,000 
$2,001-$3,000 
$3,001 and over.. 


29,272 
4,206 
3,721 
1,960 


1934 


559,737 
45,671 
126,398 
26,816 
6,359 
4,653 
1,699 


+47.1 
+261.0 
+21.0 
+9.0 
—33.8 
—20.0 
+15.2 


69.77 
13.96 
12.95 
2.47 
36 
32 
17 


72.56 
5.92 
16.39 
3.48 
82 
60 
22 





1,181,213 
Miscellaneous ... 367 


771,333 
146 


+53.1 
+151.0 


100.00 100.00 





Total 1,181,580 


771,479 


+53.2 


ESTIMATED DOLLAR VOLUME* 


1935 


$515,100 
118,100 
129,700 
35,100 


8,200 


1934 


,000 $348,000,000 
000 
000 
000 
7,000,000 
10,200,000 
000 


31,700,000 
104,100,000 
33,000,000 
11,200,000 
12,900,000 
6,800,000 


Per Cent as” al of Total 
Change 1935 


+48.0 62.56 63.54 
+273.0 14.34 5.79 
+245 15.75 19.00 
+6.4 4.26 6.03 
—37.5 85 2.04 
—20.8 1.24 2.36 
+20.7 1.00 1.24 





$823,400 


3090 $547,700,000 


+50.2 100.00 100.00 


* All calculations are based on list price F.0.B. factory of the five passenger, four-door sedan, in conjunction with actual 


new car registrations of each model. 


classes. 


The total dollar volumes for the different models are then consolidated by price 
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Ford 
Chevrolet 
Plymouth 
Dodge 
Oldsmobile 


Pontiac 
Buick 
Terraplane 
Chrysler 
Studebaker 


DeSoto 
Hudson 
Packard 
Graham 


esceeeeceoeeeeeeeeoe 
eeoeeceeeeeecee 
errr e ere eee es 
eeoeeerere eee eer ee 


ee ee ee 
eee e ee er eee eeees 
eeeereeerece 
eeoerereeeeeseee 


eee e ewer ee 


eee eeeer errr eens 
ee eee eee ree eens 
sere eereeeeeeee 
ee 


ore eee ee eens 


RR sip 


Auburn 


Cadillac 
RD cin is ddaceaten sees 
RE) ok On cin cane etnaia 
Pierce-Arrow 
Miscellaneous 


coer eereeeeeeee 


eee eee eee eee ee 


Chrysler Corp. ........ 
Ford and Lincoln 
General Motors 
All Others 


eee eee 


ee ee 


New Passenger Car Registrations 





Numerical 































Per Cent Change 

Change 5 Mos., Per Cent of Tota! 

May, April, May, Five Months 5 Mos., 1935 1935 over Five Months 

1935 1935 1934 1935 1934 ever 1934 1934 1935 1934 
93,467 105,479 68,051 405,195 230,875 +75.8 174,320 34.29 29.62 
59,209 75,083 57,795 246,110 204,166 +20.7 41,944 20.83 26.46 
43,713 42,707 33,291 172,794 124,867 +38.6 47,927 1462 16.18 
20,092 20,302 9,058 78,230 40,192 +95.0 38,038 6.62 5.21 
17,930 17,661 9,331 64,019 25,155 +25.5 38,864 5.42 3.26 
16,058 16,038 9,237 60,146 32,677 +84.0 27,469 5.09 4.23 
7,082 6,952 5,310 27,318 22,668 +20.3 4,650 2.31 2.94 
6,113 6,156 5,447 23,137 18,012 +28.1 5,125 1.96 2.33 
5,217 5,204 3,713 19,274 9,826 +96.0 9,448 1.63 1.27 
4,479 4,527 4,142 17,110 17,667 —3.0 —557 1,45 2.29 
2,957 3,084 1,457 11,343 4,488 +153.0 6,855 .96 58 
2,486 2,544 2,703 9,455 8,984 +5.0 471 80 1.16 
3,964 3,236 516 8,907 2,224 +300.0 6,683 -75 29 
1,838 1,891 1,537 6,548 5,640 +16.1 908 55 -73 
1,684 1,917 978 6,478 1,426 +355.0 5,052 .55 18 
1,593 1,748 1,738 6,189 7,071 —12.5 —882 52 92 
1,593 1,379 962 4,245 1,998 +112.0 2,247 36 .26 
981 952 822 3,811 2,423 +657.5 1,388 32 31 
877 947 656 3,611 2,037 +77.5 1,574 31 26 
561 564 598 2,516 1,823 +838.0 693 21 -24 
549 541 683 2,136 2,486 —12.0 —300 18 .32 
418 411 519 1,568 1,432 +9.5 136 13 19 
213 192 223 775 886 —12.5 —1l111 .07 ll 
75 75 211 298 741 —59.8 —443 .03 10 
52 62 247 367 1,977 —816  —1,610 .04 .26 
293,201 319,652 219,225 1,181,580 771,691 +53.3 409,889 100.00 100.00 
71,979 71,297 47,519 281,641 179,373 +57.0 102,268 23.84 23.24 
93,680 105,671 68,274 405,970 231,761 +75.5 174,209 34.36 30.03 
102,421 117,654 83,318 403,974 289,100 +40.0 114,874 3419 37.46 
25,121 25,030 20,114 89,995 71,457 +26.0 18,538 7.61 9.27 



















































UNITS 
Per Cent Per Cent of Total 
1935 1934 Change 1935 1934 
Chevrolet, Ford 
and Plymouth.196,389 159,066 +23.5 66.99 172.60 
Others under $750 44,317 7,384 +6500.0 15.12 3.37 
$751-$1,000 ..... 40,737 42,568 —4.2 1390 19.42 
$1,001-$1,500 .... 10,027 6,374 +57.0 3.42 2.91 
$1,501-$2,000 275 2,112 —87.0 .09 .96 
$2,001-$3,000 941 1,189 —20.6 32 54 
$3,001 and over.. 463 449 +3.1 16 .20 
Total ‘hileie tasers are 293,149 219,142 +83.8 100.00 100.00 
Miscellaneous ... 52 21 +148.0 
ci ee 293,201 219,163 +33.8 





* All calculations are based on list price F.O.B. factory of the five passenger, four-door sedan, in conjunction with actual 


new car registrations of each model. The total dollar volumes for the different models are then consolidated by price 


classes, 


.S. New Car Registrations and Estimated Dollar Volumes 
by Retail Price Classes—May 


ESTIMATED DOLLAR VOLUME* 


Per Cent Per Cent of Total 














1935 1934 Change 1935 «3 
$116,900,000 $100,000,000 +169 58.51 63.78 
31,500,000 4,900,000 +543.0 15.76 3.12 
34,500,000 35,100,000 —1.6 ~ 17.27 22.39 
11,800,000 8,000,000 +47.5 5.91 5.10 
500,000 3,700,000 +365.1 .25 2.36 
2,600,000 3,300,000 —21.1 1.30 2.10 
2,000,000 1,800,000 +11.0 1.00 1.15 
$199,800,000 $156,800,000 +27.6 100.00 100.00 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Automotive Parts, 


and 


Production 


Accessories 


Tools 








Marquette Diesinking 
Profiling Pantograph 


The Marquette Mechanical Engi- 
neering Company, of Chicago, IIl., are 
now offering a new universal three- 
dimensional Universal Diesinking-Pro- 
filing-Engraving Pantograph Machine, 
as shown in photo. This machine has 
been especially designed for the plas- 
tic synthetic industry, also for the die- 
casting mold and rubber mold indus- 
try, etc. This machine simplifies the 
former methods of expensive diesink- 
ing and engraving on molds, etc., and 
has proven to be a success. The photo- 
electric eye simplified the whole oper- 
ation, and by a special arrangement a 
die or mold can be profiled from an 
accurately drawn blueprint, this, how- 
ever, being only arranged especially 
for this purpose by a special tracer 
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system, which follows the white line 
on a print. 

The machine will copy direct from 
a 1-1 ratio master or template, also 
reductions can be obtained. The work- 
table movement, either up or down, is 
controlled by the tracer system through 
a reversing motor, which drives a uni- 
versal joint, to take care of either 
movement. The in and out, left and 
right are also controlled by special mo- 
tors. New Departure Transitorq is 
used for the cutter spindle drive. The 
cutter capacity is from % in. to % in. 
straight-shank cutters, and an actual 
area of 16 in. can be covered in a 
1-1 ratio. 

The machine as shown can also be 
had in manual control, or semi-auto- 
matic. The copytable is adjustable 
vertically as well as horizontally by 
means of leadscrews as shown. The 
cross-feed of the worktable is 14 in. 


and the longitudinal feed is 16 in. The 
table is provided with three %-in 
T-slots, and is 20 in. long and 12 in, 
wide. The machine is very rigidly con- 
structed and weighs 1800 lb. Timken 
taper roller bearings and New Depar. 
ture ball bearings are used throughout, 
thus assuring accuracy and smooth 
performance. This machine _ should 
prove profitable to those engaged in 
the diecasting, Bakelite and rubber 
mold industry, also for diesinkers, ete, 
The makers of this machine are the 
Marquette Mechanical Engineering Co.,, 
Chicago, II]. 


New G.E. Tachometer 


General Electric Co. announces a 
new tachometer embodying the same 
principles as previous G.E. tachometers 
which have been successfully used on 
airplanes. 
design of the instrument are said to 
result in higher accuracy and longer 
life, and in a reduction of maintenance 
expense. 


The complete outfit consists of an in- & 


ductor-type generating unit and an 
indicating instrument designed for 
A-N standard mounting, the total 
weight being approximately 4 lb. The 
output of the generating unit, which 
is of a frequency directly dependent on 
engine speed, is conducted to the pri- 
mary of a small transformer which is 
built into the rear of the instrument 
case. The transformer is so designed 
that its core saturates at a voltage 
which is produced by the generator 
at less than 100 r.p.m. After the 
transformer core is saturated the volt- 


Full wave copper oxide 
rectifier 














Wiring diagram of G-E tachometer 


Improvements made in the ff 


age induced in the secondary coil is 9 
directly dependent on the frequency of 


the primary current. 
secondary voltage is rectified by means 
of a small copper oxide rectifying unit 
also located in the instrument case and 
the voltage is then measured by a di- 
rect-current millivoltmeter. 

(Turn to page 62, please) 


The alternating 5 
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uTOMOTIVE ABSTRACTS 


(Continued from page 56) 


bronze part is located between two steel parts. It is in 
direct contact with the steel of the bearing, but is separated 
from the steel of the shaft by a clearance which is filled 
with oil. 

Now, the coefficient of heat expansion of bronze is great- 
er than that of steel. Therefore, when the oil becomes 
heated by the frictional work, owing to the impossibility 
of the bronze to expand “at the expense” of the steel in 
the bearing, it does so “at the expense” of the clearance, 
which becomes less in direct proportion as the temperature 
rises. 

If the oil temperature becomes sufficiently high so that 
the expansion of the bronze takes up all of the clearance, 
the high spots of the bronze come into contact with the 
high spots of the shaft, and seizing takes place. Seizing 
is the result of a definite temperature and this temperature 
is reached the more quickly the higher the viscosity of the 
oil. 

When the machine is stopped the temperature drops, 
and it may then be possible to loosen the shaft again, but 
if metallic contact between shaft and bronze bushing oc- 
curred at high speed, and if the surfaces were very smooth, 
a veritable seizure occurred and it is impossible to budge 
the shaft. 

The only preventive against seizure of bronze bearings, 
if it occurs even with light oils, is to increase the clear- 
ance. It is also possible to use a very fluid oil, cooling it 
artificially and circulating it rapidly. 

Under certain conditions of oil-film shear, some oils easi- 
ly attain a temperature of 260-270 deg. F. The oil, by its 
adherence to the metal of the bearing, subjects the latter 
to a force which is opposed by the cohesive molecular 
force of the metal. It is natural that when the force of 
adherence between metal and oil becomes greater than the 
cohesive force between the metal particles, the oil disag- 
gregates the metal and carries it along. This metal may 
later be found reaggregated into lumps at the bottom of 
the crankcase. This is known in the industry as burning 
out a rod bearing. 

It occurred to the author to undertake an investigation 
of the molecular cohesion of soft anti-friction alloys as 
related to temperature. First of all the Brinell hardness 
was measured, and it was found that from 260 deg. F. on 
the impression lost its sharpness, the metal exhibiting 
swellings around the edge of the impression. It was then 
decided to make a thorough study of the phenomenon, un- 
der the influence of drag on the surfaces, and this research 
is being carried out at the laboratories of the Ecole Cen- 
trale des Arts et Manufactures. What has been said suf- 
fices, however, to show that burning out of connecting 
rods takes place in the manner described and that it is 
only necessary to cool the bearing artificially to prevent 
such burning out. In this case there can certainly be no 
question of metallic contact produced by heat expansion, 
as the coefficient of heat expansion of anti-friction metal 
is substantially the same as that of steel, and, moreover, 
the surface of the shaft after the bearing has burned out 
shows no traces of having been in metallic contact with 
the bearing surface.—Journal of the French Society of 
Automobile Engineers for January. 


Japanese Production Figures 


= production of automobiles is assuming some 
importance, but it is far from attaining the fantastic 
figures which have been attributed to it in some quarters. 
Officially there were produced in Japan (for the army) 
434 vehicles in 1931. In 1932 the production attained 840 
units; in 1933, 1790, and, finally, in 1934, 2500. The 
Progress is rather gradual and need not occasion any alarm 
in the older producing countries. 
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CRANE AND 


URTI AIR HOIST 


enable two men to pour 


a car wheel 7 wil 





S peed, Safety and Economy of 
Curtis Crane and Hoist Equipment 
cuts Production time and costs” 


The Griffin Wheel Company, with main offices in 
Chicago, operates 12 plants in the United States. 
Curtis Cranes and Air Hoists are used to open and 
close molds, to propel mold conveyors, and for 
handling and pouring molten metal, operations 
that require the utmost accuracy, speed and safety. 
Mr. E. P. Waud, operating Vice-President of the 
Griffin Wheel Company, writes*: 


“At our 12 plants we use a large number of 
Curtis Cranes and Hoists. For instance, we have 
found that one Curtis Crane and Hoist, at a total 
cost of $1.75 per day, including power (or the 
equivalent to 1/3 the wages of one man) is mak- 
ing it possible for two men to pour 200 tons of 
metal a day —a job that formerly required a gang. 
"Because of its light but sturdy construction, 
Curtis equipment is easy to handle and speeds up 
production. Curtis construction bas always proved 
dependable, its factor of safety high—a very 
essential point in handling molten metal.” 
Perhaps Curtis equipment can show you the way 
to new speed and economy in your industry as it 
has done in other industries. Why not consult 
our Engineering Department on your problems? 


*Production executives will find Mr. E. P. Waud’s 
report of vital interest. Copy will be sent on request. 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY COMPANY 
1917 Kienlen Avenue, St. Louis, Missourt 
New York City — Chicago — San Francisco 


COMPRESSORS~—AIR 
HOISTS—1I-BEAM 
CRANES and TROLLEYS 


CURTIS 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


(Continued from page 60) 


Since the indications are dependent 
on the frequency, they do not vary with 
loss of magnetic strength in service. 
The generator can be driven in either 
direction and there is said to be no 
oscillation of the pointer of the instru- 
ment. Radio-shielding covers are inter- 
changeable for the generator and in- 
dicating units. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
diagrammatic drawings of both the 
generating and indicating units. 


Ingersoll-Rand Pott 
Impact Wrench 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. 
J., announces a new type of air wrench 
which operates on the impact prin- 
ciple and is furnished with a. revers- 
ing mechanism so that it can be used 
for removing as well as for applying 
nuts. Reversal is accomplished by 
shifting gears instead of by reversing 
the air motor. This wrench is said to 
run nuts on or off at the speed of 600- 
700 r.p.m. 

As torque*is applied to the accumu- 
lator (rubber) the twisting action 
shortens the rubber section, thus lift- 
ing the hammer from its seat. The 
energy stored in the accumulator 
drives the hammer forward so that it 
delivers a powerful rotary blow to the 
anvil, on the end of which is attached 
a chuck. These torsional impacts oc- 
curring at the rate of 1200 to 1400 per 
— exert a powerful turning ef- 

ect. 


Portable Surfacer 


A portable surfacer and polisher in- 
cluding many unusual features is being 
marketed by the Trimson Manufac- 
turing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. One 
of the outstanding features is a light 
concealed in the cover that casts its 
illumination directly on the work and 


without glare. The lip of the cover 
also forms a handle so that the ma- 
chine may be carried from job to job. 

The motor is within the drum, is 
dust-proof, dynamically balanced and 
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rotates in grease sealed ball bearings. 
It is hung in a rigid metal chassis, 
cushioned in rubber and encased in a 
safety steel housing. Motors are avail- 
able in two sizes, % and 1 hp. 

The rotating motor drum has a cush- 
ioned surface over which paper or cloth 
abrasive and polishing sheets are used. 
Abrasive surface can be changed in a 
few seconds. The drum is 6 in. wide 
and 7 in. in diameter. The surface 
speed is said to be almost a mile a 
minute. The motors operate on 110 or 
220 volts, 60 cycles A.C. 


The machine weighs 50 pounds, is 
14% in. long and 10 in. wide and 10% 
in. high. 


Thor Announces 
Line of Balancers 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Chicago, Ill., announces the complete 
line of Thor Perfect Balancers, in 
capacities up to and including 200 lbs, J 
The Thor tapered drum is featured 
throughout the entire line and assures 
perfect balance of the load at any point 
within the range of travel. 

Four sizes in the Thor line of 
balancers are equipped with the lock- 
ing and unloading device. 





design — modern materials — 
revolutionary performance. 
With a speed of 25,000 r.p.m. 
and ample power, this com- 
pact, easy-to-handle produc- 
tion tool does 1001 jobs with 


astounding savings in time and 


1105 W. Monroe Street 











ELECTRIC TOOL 


.... Nothing else like it. New 


Ask Your Supply House for Demonstration 
or Write for More Detailed Information. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. COMPANY 


New ANY, Cure | ay. AND Grinder 


labor. Will not heat in contin- 
uous service. 


Weighs 12 ounces. 6” long, 
15¢” in diameter. Fastest and 
most powerful portable tool 
for its weight and type ever de- 
veloped. Price $18.50, com- 
plete with 6 Chicago Mounted 
Wheels. 10 Days Trial. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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New Landis Model O 
Chaser Grinder 


The Landis Machine Company, 
Waynesboro, Pa., has recently added 
the Model O Chaser Grinder suitable 
for all Landis die head chasers up to 
1% in. in width. It is a medium sized 
machine of the bench type. It can also 
be furnished with a pedestal for floor 
use if desired. This grinder is equipped 
with a 1/3 hp., A.C. single phase, 120 
volt, 60 cycle fully enclosed motor, 
suitable for plugging into a light 








Motor 
spindles are mounted in ball bearings. 

This grinder is fitted with two grind- 
ing wheels, one a 6 in. x 2 in. cup 
shaped wheel and the other a 7 in. x 
% in. straight wheel, of suitable grade 
and grain for grinding high speed steel 


socket. and grinding wheel 


chasers. The right hand side of the 
machine is fitted with a fixture for 
grinding the rake and lead angles. 
Means are provided for swiveling the 
fixture to obtain the desired angles. 
Graduations are provided to facilitate 
the obtaining of these angles. The fix- 
ture is mounted on a rotatable spindle 
which permits oscillating the chaser 
against the face of the cup wheel for 
the grinding operation. Cross feed is 
obtainable through a hand knob on the 
left hand side. The chaser is held in 
the vise by its dovetailed bottom and 
securely tightened by a hand knob. 
An adjustable fixture is attached to 
the left hand side of the machine for 
grinding the “lip” in the rake angle. 


Buckeye Electric 


Screwdriver 


The Buckeye Portable Tool Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, announce a new Her- 
cules high frequency electric screw- 
driver, No. 21-S. It is intended prin- 
cipally for screwdriving on the pro- 
duction line, but with the use of an 
extra nut socket is also used for light 
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CHAMBE 





These hammers have in- 
ereased production (31%) 
-.. they have reduced 
serap (88%)... they have 
inereased die life (100%). 


Chambersburg Model J Board Drop Hammers, 
whether motor drive (as above) or belt drive, are re- 
peating figures like these (quoted from reports of an 
actual installation) wherever they are installed as re- 
placements on older hammers, Bulletin 252 tells why. 





| if | 4 
RSEBEURG 


MODEL J 


BOARD DROP 


HAMMER 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 








nut running. It can be furnished with 
a reversing switch. 

The specifications are: 3 phase, 180 
cycles, 220 volts (also 110). Speed— 
500, 750 and 1000 r.p.m. Capacity— 
No. 12 and 14 screws, 3/16 in. and % 
in. nuts. Overall length—15 in. Weight 
—7% Ib. 


New Lovejoy 


_Flexible Coupling 


The L-R Type IA flexible coupling, 
announced by Lovejoy Tool Works, 
4950 West Lake Street, Chicago, has 
convex instead of parallel jaw sur- 





faces, and there is said to be rolling 
contact where these surfaces bear on 
the spider arms. This new construc- 
tion is claimed to increase the life of 
the cushioning spider approximately 
50 per cent without increasing the out- 
side diameter or the length of the 
coupling. Another feature of the new 
design is a three-part construction, 
composed of two metal flanges and a 
one-piece spider, which makes for quick 
and easy assembly and installation. 

L-R Type IA flexible couplings are 
made in standard sizes with bores 
ranging from % in. to 3 in. and with 
capacities of 1% hp. to 200 hp. 
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YOU CAN’T MAKE 
1936 PRODUCTS 







































































T IS possible to produce reasonably good products today with 

tools twenty years old. It certainly is not possible to produce 
them profitably ¢ The tools of 1916 replaced those of 1906 be- 
cause they made better products at a lower cost. Stern economic 
facts demanded their installation. Today the same economic facts 
demand the tools of 1936—the tools that alone can enable indi- 
vidual companies to maintain and improve their competitive 
positions. © The Machine Tool Show of 1935 will present the 
tools of today for the products of tomorrow: all the remarkable 
developments in machine tools and accessories that have oc- 
curred since the 1929 Show—the machine tools that point the road 
to profitably better products to go at lower costs to markets calling 
for expansion. ¢ Plan now to attend! Reduced railroad rates 
will apply for concurrent Machine Tool Congress—no advance in 
hotel rates. Address 1220 Guarantee Title Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for interesting booklet. 


MACHINE TOOL SHOW 
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